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CLA’SY ANN. 


[For this Story the author received the Third Prize, 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars, offered by the 
Publishers of THE Companion for the third best 
Story for Girls, competition of 1889.] 


“She never’ll git over it, never. She aint like 


| 
| 


swash of the surf on the sand and rocks was | 


other gals, ’n’ yet it’s hard tellin’ jest how she | heavy and continuous. 


aint like.’°em. The Lord knows it’s ben a cross to 
me. She’s jest like my own to me.” 

She did not know she was thinking aloud. Her 
sitting beside her cousin John, holding the tin 
pail and the terrier. Yes, there was something a 
| little peculiar in the girl’s face—a certain vacancy 


| 


mind was with the girl who was so contentedly | her work. 


“I guess she better had. Don’t you ruther|in the eyes, an indescribable look about the | 


guess so, John? Or what do you think ?”’ 
“J think she better hadn’t. If you want to 
know what I think, that’s about it.” 


mouth. As her aunt and the neighbors said, 
| “You couldn’t depend on Cla’sy Ann to do a 
| thing, ’thout ’twas an arrant of some kind.” 


Cla’sy Ann went along at a kind of trot that 
was very much like Nick's gait. The dinner-pail 
swung in her hand, and her face was intent on 


There had been for a few minutes a mist com- | 
ing in from the sea on the east wind. It came on 
quickly and silently, rolling itself out, and by 
the time Cla’sy Ann left the highway she could 
hardly see the fence on each side of her. Now) 
she was to follow the broad path or cart track 
across the marsh until she reached a certain 


John did not remove his pipe as he gave his| Three years before she had not been so. She group of beach-plum bushes, and then she must 


answer, but spoke with his teeth shut tight on 
the stem. His mother was standing at the kitchen 
table cutting great pieces of cheese, which she 
wedged into a three-pint tin pail already nearly 
full of doughnuts and bread and meat. 

“Tt comes terrible unhandy that you’ve got to 
go to the station this forenoon, John, or you could 
take father’s dinner to him ’s well ’s not. Too 
bad he forgot it. I do always kinder distrust 
them ma’shes. They are as deceitful as—wall, 
as a deceitful woman. I can’t say no worse’n 
that.” 

Another fragment of cheese was carefully 
pushed into the pail; then the cover was put on 
with the decided air which characterized every- 
thing Mrs. Royce did. 

John, who was large, awkward and good- 
natured, knew that he was expected to start now. 
He put his pipe on the shelf over the stove and 
rose. 

“If Cla’sy Ann’s goin’,”’ he said, ‘‘she c’n ride 
with me to Forbes’s Corner ’s well ’s not. It'll 
save her half a mild or so. I'll harness.” 

“Of course she’s goin’. She’d be tried ’nough 
with me if I didn’t let her. She aint much for 
anything, but there’s nobody faithfuller than she 
is on an arrant.”’ 

John walked toward the barn, and Mrs. Royce 
went to what was always called the ‘‘end door.” 
Then she raised her voice and caligd, ‘‘Cla’sy 
Ann! Cla’sy Ann!” : er 

She waited a wonrent, and was about to call 

the second tim@, when a clear young voice re- 
sponded beyond the lilacs : 
_ “Here I be, Aunt Lyddy! I’m comin’ 
Presently a very small Yorkshire terrier came 
trotting up the path; then one might see a blue 
calico skirt among the green leaves, and a girl 
sixteen years old, or thereabouts, hastened for- 
ward. 

“Nick ’n’ I were swinging,’’ she explained. 
“You ought to see Nick! He loves to swing ’s 
well ’s Ido. Don’t you, Nick ?” 

The terrier looked up at her and wagged his 
tail. 

“Did you want me, Aunt Lyddy ?”’ 

“T shouldn’t called ye if I hadn't. 
know the dishes aint washed ?”’ 

Cla’sy Ann flung up her hands in a way quite 
unlike a Yankee girl. 

“T declare I forgot ’em!’’ she said, and a cloud 
spread over her face. ‘I c’n go right ’n’ do ’em 
now if the water’s hot in the teakittle. I guess I 
have to do that kind of work ’cause I hate it so, 
don’t you, Aunt Lyddy? You know the minister 
preached about doing cheerfully what we don’t 
like, jest for discipline. There’s a good deal of 


”? 


I s’pose ye 


discipline m this world, aint there? I must be | 


awful wicked to forgit the dishes so often.” 

The girl took hold of the woman’s arm with a 
gesture that was again very different from the 
Yankee young woman, who is not demonstrative. 

Aunt Lyddy’s face softened as she looked down 
at her niece. 

“I guess you aint got to be disciplined much 
this time, anyway,” she said. ‘I’m goin’ to do 
the dishes myself, ’n’ you're goin’ to take your 
uncle’s dinner to the ma’sh. You’ll ride with 
John to the Corner. Your uncle meant to cut 
that grass to the east end. You know the path 
over the ma’sh.”’ 

Cla’sy Ann clapped her hands. 

“I know every inch of the ma’sh!’’ she said, 
joyously. 

She climbed into the old, open wagon, and sat 
down on the much worn buffalo skin that covered 
the seat, holding the dinnesM on her lap. The 
terrier scrambled into her lap also, and remained 
there with the air, characteristic of his breed, of 
having a right to go anywhere. 

Aunt Lyddy stood looking after them. When 
they were out of sight she turned -back and 
poured the steaming water over the dishes. 











| had grown up intelligent beyond her companions. 
j At that time she had had a fall from a cherry- 
| tree. The doctors talked of ‘arrested develop- 

ment,”’ but it seemed to be more than that. She 
\ amneie recovered directly. As her recovery 
progressed, people began to notice this vague look 
| in her face. She continued a child in mind. 

But as her Aunt Lyddy said, there was one 
thing on which she never failed: ‘‘She could do 
an arrant.”” It was her delight to run to the 
store or post-office for the neighbors. Many 
times a week the people in the ‘‘Royce neighbor- 
hood’’ would look from their windows and see 
Cla’sy Ann and the terrier hastening by. She 
always did precisely as she was told at such 
times, and smiled with delight to hear people 
praise her faithfulness. 

“You c’n always trust me on an errand,’’ she 
said. “I sh’ll doitif ’malive. Nick ’n’ I'll do 
it.”” 

The earnestness in her face at such times was 
almost painful to see. Every one loved her, but 
| it did not appear that she greatly cared for any- 
thing but Nick. She loved him pathetically. 
| The girl and her dog left the wagon at Forbes’s 


| Corner. They pad still a quarter of a mile to go 
| before t Tned into the wide, level stretch of 
L. where Mr. Royce was mowing the salt grass. 


| The sound of the waves came very loud from 

the direction in which the girl was going. There 

was not much wind, but the regular beat and 
a 








turn off toward the east end of the 
marsh, where her Uncle Reuben was. 
She came to the plum bushes. In- | 
deed, she ran into them before she 
saw them, so thick was the fog. A) 
sudden terror seized her now. How 
should she find the way? She stood 
perfectly still, her hands clasped and 

the pail hanging down from them. 
Nick walked slowly roundy her, 
snuffing inquiringly in the “@amp, 
coarse grass. She could not see two 
yards before her in any direction. 
That lonely mist was like a wall about | 
hers She was conscious of only two | 
sensations: fear to go| 
on, and the feeling that, | 
to be faithful, she must 

go on. 

“Oh,”’ she exclaimed 
aloud, ‘‘I must do my 
errand! I must do it!| 


They all trust me. I couldn't look anybody in 
the face if I failed. I promised! I aint much— 
somehow I can’t do anything but errands. I’ve 
got to be faithful. It’s all I can be—jest to be 
faithful!” 

In her emotion she unclasped her hands and 
spread them out. As she did so the dinner-pail 
rolled on the ground, and Nick instantly sniffed 
at it. 

Fortunately, the cover was tight. She picked 
up the pail, and stood with her face turned toward 
the cart path, which to her meant safety and all 
that was dear. Should she go back upon it? Her 
wild imagination pictured awful things to happen 
to her out in that desolation of mist a 
which the rollers thundered. 

She had heard many a story of people lost on 
the marsh in a fog. She dimly remembered that 
some one had starved there. She was sorely 
tempted. It almost seemed as if her feet would, 
in spite of the rest of her body, run swiftly home- 
ward in path of safety. 

But e Reuben and his dinner? Her trust- 
worthiness, her faithfulness? In that faint heart 
was the one thought, to be true. 

She could not reason. If she had been able to 
do so, she would have reasoned that she must not 
venture on the marsh in such a fog. 

“Dear Lord,” she said, lifting up her face, 
‘help me to do my errands faithful! It’s all I 
know—to be faithful in my errands !”’ 


| all. 





Then she lingered no longer. She went straight 
through the plum bushes to the right. The fog 
closed round her as if it had taken her in and de- 
voured her. Nick was at her heels. He had left 


| off capering, and went along demurely—that is, 


demurely for a Yorkshire. 
Cla’sy Ann felt as if she were alone in the 


world. It wasa terrible sensation to her. Fora 


| long time she believed she was going exactly in 


a straight line to the right, and hope began to rise 
in her despair. She knew all about the marsh 
in aclear day. She had often spent hours there 
with her uncle. She knew precisely where he 
was mowing. ¥ 

How the water did pound out on Black Ledge! 
It must be very white with foam there. She 
wished the noise were not so loud. It mixed her 
up, she thought. 

All in a moment, without the least apparent 
cause, she was sure she was not going right. She 
stopped and called : 

“Uncle Reuben! Uncle Reuben!” 

Her voice appeared to drop without carrying at 
Nothing answered. That sound on the ledge 
was dreadful! It had got into her brain. Her 


| own voice frightened her when she shouted, but 


she kept on shouting for what seemed a long 
time. Then, walking swiftly, she muttered to 
herself that she must do her errand. 

There was a rhythmical swish, swish of wings 
above her head. She shrank back as a great 


vhite_sea-fowl came swooping down; it curved 

be a few feet of her head. Ni lanted 

his s 1 fare legs, and barked franti ’ 

girl. She took\nim up and carried him 
arm for-a_while. He was u 
position, and nestled up to 
times putting out his warm, 1 


and licking her face. 
The girl kept on, her nt Lsfy of the 


r, some- 
tongue 


fear that, after this, Aunt Lyfdy would 
never trust her any more, and the neigh- 
bors would not send her to the post- 
office. Instead, they woulfl shake their 
heads and say, ‘“‘You remember when 
Cla’sy Ann didn’t take’ her uncle his 
dinner that day!”’ } 

At this last thought she began to cry 
bitterly. The little dog under her arm 
licked her face, and wagged his tail very 
fast. Finally, still carrying the dog 
and the pail, Clajsy Ann broke into a 
run, sobbing as she went. 

The beating of the breakers on Black 
Ledge became louder and louder. Still 
she ran; only pausing now and then to 
hug the terrier more closely, and to 
call out, brokenly, “Uncle Rube! Oh 
dear, Uncle Rube!” 

Thus running, her feet <a 
their hold. She stepped off somewfere. 
She went down—she did not know how 
far. She almost believed she was 
dreaming of falling out of her swing, as 
she had dreamed so many times and 

wakened with a start. Would she wake this 
time? Where was Uncle Reuben? Should she do 
her errand? She hoped Nick would not be hurt. 

Then she thought no more and felt no more. 
She had not fallen very far, but she had been 
running, and the pace had given her a great 
impetus. She was lying perfectly still at the 
bottom of a deep ditch which had been made to 
drain a part of the marsh. 

Nick was still, also, for a moment. Then he 
slowly crawled from under the arm of his mis- 


‘tress and walked around her, whining. Soon he 


clambered up and sat on the very edge of the 
ditch, shivering and looking into the fog. Every 
minute, almost, he pricked up his ears, then they 
rlornly. He made frequent dashes 
yut always returned immediately, 
me back he carefully descended 
examined his companion and 
Having done this, he resumed 

the edge, listening and watching. 
Up at the farm-house Aunt Lyddy had seen the 
fog creeping up from the shore; but she had not 
been very uneasy until the time she had fixed in 
her mind for Cla’sy Ann’s return had passed. 
Cla’sy Ann never lingered when sent on an errand. 
Mrs. Royce began to go from the window to 
the door to listen for Nick's barking. He always 

barked when he came near home. 

Noon passed. ~Yery soon, now, wheels  ap- 
proached. John had come from the station. He 
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said, reassuringly, that his father had probably | began to revive. She opened her eyes, looking at | lessons better than almost any kind of entertainment, | envelope, read hastily, and then sprang quite off his 





kept Cla’sy Ann to come home with him. Of 
course his father had stopped mowing long ago. 
He had probably gone to the village to see about | 
those potatoes. 

This comforted Mrs. Royce a little. Still she 
could not help thinking that Cla’sy Ann always 
came straight back. 

Jim Penniman, riding by, stopped at the gate | 
in the middle of the afternoon. He said he had | 
‘never seen a fog so thick in his life. He guessed | 
he could cut solid chunks of it out anywhere.” 

He made this remark to John, who was in the 
yard. As he started his horse, he turned back to 
add that he had met John’s father at the village, 
and ‘‘he guessed he had sold his p’taters.”’ 

Mrs. Royce, who ran to the door at every sound, 


now called out to ask Jim if he had seer Cla’sy | 
Ann with her uncle. | 

“She might have ben with him, but I didn’t | 
see her,’’ shouted Jim, as he cantered away. 

“Of course she was with him, mother,’’ said 
John, in his slow, comfortable way. ‘Where else 
should she be ?”’ 

‘¢’Taint like her,’’ replied Mrs. Royce. | 

In an hour more John harnessed the horse to 
go to the village. But he had not started when 
Mr. Royce drove into the yard in his farm-cart, 
alone. His wife was by his side as he alighted 
and caught him by the arm. 

**Where’s Cla’sy Ann?” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“TI aint seen Cla’sy Ann,’’ he said. 
talkin’ "bout ?”’ 

“Didn't she bring your dinner ?”’ 

“No.” } 

“And you aint seen her?’’ Mrs. Royce ex- 
claimed, in a fierce voice, shaking his arm roughly 
as she spoke. 

‘‘Not sence I left this mornin’.”’ 

The two men and the woman stood in a group 
now, silently looking at each other. It was the 
woman who spoke. 

*“She’s lost on the ma’sh, then,”’ she said, 
slowly. ‘You rouse all the neighbors; you, John, 
I mean,”’ flinging up her hand toward her son. 
‘*We must scour the ma’sh—I'll go with ye. I'll 
find her ‘fore I sleep agin. I might ’a’ known! 
She never failed in an arrant. I'll find her ’fore 
I sleep!” 

“Lyddy, Lyddy, do be calm,” said her hus- 
band. ‘Of course we'll find her.” 

“I be calm,’’ said Mrs. Royce. She turned and 
walked into the house. She put on her rubber 
overshoeg and pinned a shawl tightly over her 
head. Then she placed a bottle of milk and a 
small vial of brandy in her pocket. 

While she was doing this, John had mounted 
one of the horses and was galloping to call every 
man. It needed a company—a small army—to 
advance systematically over the marsh. And 
night would come on soon. 

Mr. Royce returned to the yard and clambered 
into the farm-cart, to which the horse was still 
hitched, his wife mounted into it with him, and 
they drove away. 

They were going directly to the marsh, but 
John had gone in an opposite direction, where 
the hamlet called the ‘‘Royce neighborhood”’ lay. 
It was wonderful how the men and boys rallied 
at his call. They would have done so for any 
one, but there was something peculiar and touch- 
ing in their eagerness. 

“Cla’sy Ann?’’ they said. 
her! We must find her!’’ 

In an hour the marsh was surrounded. There 
was a line of men and boys on the ocean side, 
and another line advanced steadily toward the 
water. Nothing so large as a squirrel could keep 
hidden from a search like theirs. 

Mr. Royce and his wife were .not with them. 
They had tried to go right on from that clump of 
beach-plum bushes, but they had wandered, in | 
spite of their care. By the distant sounds they 
knew that the hunt was fully organized. 

All at once they heard barking; and from the | 
fog, at their very feet, appeared Nick, wet and | 
draggled, but piteously eager. 

They were not a half-dozen rods from the ditch, 
and the little dog led them straight to it. There | 
his girl friend lay, very white and still, with her | 
head against a stone. Great drops of water were | 
standing like dew in her loosened hair, and her | 
clean, starched cambric gown was limp and sod- | 
den with the fog. 

It was Uncle Reuben who took the poor little 
form in his arms and walked back with it, the | 
tears falling down his face as he did so. Aunt | 
Lyddy did not cry then. She kept close to her 
husband, her lips shut tightly. Perhaps it was 
instinct that made them able to go straight to 
where they had left the horse and cart. 

From all around, at a distance, they heard the 
regular calls of the men who were searching. 

Again Mrs. Royce sat down on the bottom of 
the cart, but now she held Cla’sy Ann’s head in 
her lap. It seemed along time—even days—since 
she had left home. Nick crouched close to her, 
grateful, but still fretting. 

Mr. Royce put his hands to his mouth and 
called out in the direction where a searcher was 
nearest. 

“She's found!"’ he shouted, and the cry was 
sent on. 

All the way home Aunt Lyddy worked over the 
girl's form. When the house was reached she | 





‘What ye 


“Oh, we'll find 














| almost all the time. 


.| lottery ticket figured largely. 


her aunt in a way that made the woman’s heart 
give a bound; then the eyelids fell again. 

The doctor came. ‘The wound on the head was 
the only contusion, and that was not severe. He 
looked long and earnestly at the white face. As 
he turned away he said, “I dare not tell what I 
hope.”’ 

The next day Cla’sy Ann was sitting up, lan- 
guid, but improving. Aunt Lyddy could hardly 
stop gazing at her. Again and again she came 
in from the kitchen and said: | 

“JT didn’t know but you might be wantin’ some- 
thin’.”’ 

Cla’sy Ann would smile and shake her head. 

Her vague look was gone. Nick lay in her lap 
The whole family tried to 
spoil him. He took it all calmly, as his due. He 
was very discriminating in choosing the very 
best from the tidbits offered him by his grateful 
companions. 

Each day Cla’sy Ann's face gained more and 
more of the old look it had worn before the fall 
from the cherry-tree, three years before. Aunt 
Lyddy prayed tremblingly in her own room. | 
Every night and morning she said to her hus- | 
band, ‘She's jest like other girls now. Don't you 
see ?”” 

Strength returned slowly, but it did return. | 
The second fall had undone the work of the first. | 
Yes, she was like other girls—only better and | 
dearer, her aunt thought. | 

“T tell you, John,’”’ said Aunt Lyddy, wiping | 
her eyes, ‘‘there’s a Providence in it. If she | 
hadn’t ben faithful, she wouldn’t tried to do that 
arrant; and if she hadn’t, she wouldn’t got that 
last fall and ben cured. No, John, we don't know 





and the recollection of them is still one of the pleas- | 
antest memories of my student days. | 

As I have said, all this happened during my first 
winter in the school. The next year I was invited to 
teach it again, and when I returned to it early in | 
December, I found that my Latin class had made no 
little progress during the summer. I set them at 
work upon Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
and they went on so well in it that they wished to 
begin Greek. I had become greatly interested in | 
their progress, and willingly offered to teach them all 
I knew, which was, I fear, none too much. I was 
little more than a fellow-student with them, and I | 
enjoyed this term even more than the previous one. 

For a month my pupils actually came at half-past 
seven in the morning, and gave an hour to Greek 
before the school opened. The two girls were as 
quick in Greek as Frank and Quincy. It was a gen- 
erous rivalry of a bright, keen, intellectual sort. It 
was manifest, too, that something more than mere 
friendly esteem existed between them—no silly sen- 
timentality, certainly, but a warm regard which in | 
time might grow into affection. I frequently thought 
that winter of the glorious youth those four young | 
people would spend, fitting for college and afterward 
studying together for four years. 

One evening that winter, after the Latin lesson,—I 





feet and shouted like a person suddenly crazed. 

As others were standing about, I quietly passed 
my arm through his and walked out of the post-office 
with him, Quincy and the girls following us. We 
went straight back to the school-room. I have never 
received such strange sensations from a person with 
whom I have walked; he felt like a galvanic battery 
to myarm. I talked of something else until we were 
inside the school-room, and then told him to read the 
letter. 

It stated that the ticket specified—No. 13,452—had 
drawn a prize. I was not surprised at that, but I 
was astonished when I saw the amount of the prize. 
The ticket had drawn seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Young Hunt looked dazed, Quincy Holbrook’s face 
wore a look of wild triumph. The two girls, who 
were a little more used to the possession of money, 
clapped their hands and congratulated the boys. 

As for me, I thought it a splendid windfall. I do 
not remember that for the time I had any misgivings 
about it. I did not believe in lotteries; but I thought 
how easy it would make it for Frank and Quincy to 
get a fine education, and how much better it was for 
them to have it than that it should have fallen into 
the hands of the profligate Uncle Nat. 

Within less than a year I wished, with all my soul, 
that Uncle Nat had got it, every picayune of it; and 


recollect that we were reading of Czsar’s tenth | I deemed the advice which I had given them to keep 
legion that night, and of the famous battle with the | it out of his clutches the worst and most unfortunate 
Nervii,—Quincy said to me, ‘What do you think | advice ever given by me. For if there is a power for 
Frank and I have bought to-day?” evil which delights in plotting mischief, trouble and 
“T give it up,’’ I said. ‘Not a translation of Xeno-| human, misery, I truly believe that this malevolent 
phon, I hope.” power had a finger in the drawing of that lucky yet 
Quincy had sometimes jocosely remarked that he | pitiably luckless No. 13,452. 
would have to get a translation, in order to keep up| The news ran through the village and created great 
with Stella. | excitement. No one appeared to talk of anything 
“No,” said he, laughing. ‘Is it best to tell him, | else during the remaining days of the term. The 
Frank?” | supervisor almost neglected to visit the school; and 
“Yes, Quin,” said Frank. “If we make our for-| I may add that the postmaster afterward informed 
tunes, we are going to give him a share, you know.” | me that more than a hundred letters were sent from 
“Of course,” said Quincy, still laughing. ‘You | that office, during the month, addressed to different 


what thing it is that’s goin’ to have an influence | neyer would guess,” he continued to me. ‘We have | lottery companies or their agents. It would not sur- 


onus. We've jest got ter do what we think’s 
right, ’n* take our chances. I wish we all acted 
up to our lights as Cla’sy Ann did!”’ 


Maria L. Poot. 





THE DEAD OAK. 


But lo! where all is ruin and decay 
Kind nature stretches forth her bounteous hands, 
And decked anew, the forest monarch stands 
Crowned with an ivy spray. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
——~<+or—__— 


For the Companion. 


SUDDEN WEALTH. 
In Two PARTS.—PArtT I. 
How it was Gained. 


The recent controversies and scandals in connec- 
tion with the renewal of the charter of a lottery 
company recall a series of incidents which occurred 
a few years ago in a New England village wherein a | 
I was at that time the | 
teacher of the more advanced department or upper 
room of the school at this village—a very pleasant 
and prosperous little place of not more than five hun- | 
dred people. I was myself a student, but for three | 





each bought a share in a lottery ticket.” 

I laughed in turn. “Well, you will merely lose | 
your money,” I said. } 

“Of course; there isn’t one chance in ten thousand 
of drawing a prize, even if the ‘wheel’ is honestly | 
turned,” said Quincy, “and I’ve no faith in the hon- 
esty of lottery concerns. But Frank will tell you 
some time how we came to buy it,” he added. 

Frank came back after they had taken the girls 
home, and, coming in again, sat down and told me 
all about it. “I didn’t want you to think that we 
would do such a thing under any ordinary circum- 
stances,” he said. “But you know my Uncle Nat, 
and what he is? Well, he is at home now, hard up 
as usual. He had this lottery ticket, and he has 
teased Quin and me to take a share of it. So, to help 
him out and get rid of him, we took three-quarters 
of his ticket and gave him fifteen dollars forit. Of 
course we don’t count on it. I don’t believe in the 
principle of the thing at all, and I don’t want you to 
think we do.” 

I had no doubt as to that. Besides, at the time I 
had no very great objections to lotteries. I had not | 
thought much about them, in fact, and simply con- 
sidered that, as the chance of drawing a prize was 
exceedingly small, their money was as good as | 
wasted. 

Frank’s “Uncle Nat’ I had seen once or twice, and | 
heard of frequently. He was the black sheep of the 
Hadley family. He had lived in several large cities, 





| section of country. 


prise me to learn that during the next few years 
much more than seventy-five thousand dollars was 
invested and thrown away in lottery tickets in that 
For, so far as I know, no one 
else in that region ever drew a prize of so much as 
seventy-five cents. When lottery tickets to the 
amount of one million dollars are sold, and only four 
hundred thousand dollars are paid back in prizes, it 
must be clear that those who buy the tickets lose the 
sum of six hundred thousand dollars at every draw- 
ing. 
It was with difficulty that I closed the school credit- 
ably that term, owing to the excitement. 

Frank, Quincy and Hunt forwarded their tickets as 
instructed in the letter of advice, and five days later 
received a draft on a New York bank for the entire 
amount, which was deposited at the bank in the 
village. 

Even our review of Cesar languished; for although 
my class came every evening, we would fall to talking 
about the money before we thought what we were 
doing. 

The two boys proved their generosity and good- 
heartedness, at that time, by insisting upon giving 
me five thousand dollars of their money. They were 
wholly in earnest, and protested vehemently when I 


| declined to take it. 


“You shall take it!” Frank said, again and again. 
‘You must have it!” 
Stella and Marian, too, seemed to think that I had 


successive winters I taught this school in order to | and had been employed, it was said, in various ques- | better accept it. I did promise the boys, since they 


eke out my income. 


tionable ways. I thought at the time that if the | 


were so much in earnest, that if I was compelled to 


There were thirty-eight boys and girls in my room, | Hadleys had got rid of him for a few months for the | borrow another thousand dollars with which to com- 
many of whom were approaching an age which would sum of fifteen dollars, they had made a good bargain. | plete my college course, I would borrow it of them. I 
incline me to treat them as young ladies and gentle- | I regarded him as an unprincipled man, possessing | was obliged to explain my feeling in the matter very 
men, and though it was occasionally necessary to | the undeserved advantage of good looks and attrac- | fully before I could make the boys desist from their 


enforce some regulation, the pupils were almost with- 
out exception well-disposed and orderly. They were, | 
too, well advanced in their studies. 


tive manners. 
A few days later I learned that the other share of 
the ticket had been purchased by another youth in | 


purpose to bestow upon me a portion of their good— 
or evil—fortune. 
The night before I went away, my class gave me a 


Two of the most promising of the boys, and the | the village, named Hunt; and with that the matter little feast; and we talked and laid plans throughout 
two in whom [ could not help feeling the greatest | passed out of mind for the time. Lessons went on | the evening. As I had engaged to come back the 


interest, were named Frank Hadley and Quincy Hol- | 
brook. They were neighbors, and sat at the same | 
desk: at school. Each was in his sixteenth year the 
first winter I taught there. Frank was a tall, hand- 
some boy, full of life and high-spirited. Quincy was 
shorter, more merry and more talkative, and, like 
Frank, a good scholar. 

Better-hearted boys I have never met. I was never 
compelled to do more than call their attention toa 
fault in a friendly manner, for they were honorable 
and manly, without coarseness or meanness. Toward 
the girls they were always gentlemanly in demeanor. 

Two girls occupied seats just across the aisle from 
Frank and Quincy, and were in the same classes with 
them. In fact, I sometimes found that Stella ana 
Marian Fontress—they were cousins—were, if any- | 
thing, keener scholars than the boys. 

All four of these wished to begin the study of | 
Latin that winter. It was not a “legal study,” and | 
could not be taught in school hours, and I felt, more- 
over, scarcely qualified to teach it; but I at length 
agreed to take the extra class out of school hours. 
The four pupils I have named came, with their Latin 
text-books, to my boarding-place every evening in | 
the school week. We gave an hour to the lesson at 
first, and often more time later in the term, for we all 
grew interested in the study. In a few weeks the 
pupils were reading Latin fables, and advanced 
famously in translation. 

It was a good review for me. All four pupils 
planned to go to college, and were eager to hear all 
that I could tell them of the college where I was 
then a Freshman. Stella and Marian made inquiries 
concerning the colleges to which young ladies are 
admitted as students on equal terms, and I supposed | 
that the four would go to some university together. | 





The two girls were orphans, but fortunate in possess- 
ing means sufficient to obtain even an expensive 
education if they chose. Frank and Quincy were | 
not as well to do, but their parents were able and | 
willing to help them to go to college. | 

I often thought, as they said good-night to me 
after the Latin lesson, and after some college song 
that I had taught them, that I had never met four 


| excitement. 


as usual. My class finished four books of Cesar and | 
began a review during the tenth week of the term. | 
The daily mail at the village came at a little past | 
four in the afternoon; and I was accustomed to go to 
the post-office on my way from the school-room. 
Either Frank or Quincy, or both of them, almost | 


| always went with me, and occasionally there were | 


with us Stella and Marian, or others of the school. | 
It was one of the schools where the teacher is not | 
obliged to hold himself aloof from the pupils to | 
preserve proper order. | 
One evening, about this time, as we were getting | 
our mail at the post-office, Frank came to me and 
said, “I’ve a letter from Uncle Nat. He is in New 
York; and, if you will believe it, he wants to buy 
back that lottery ticket!” 

“Frank,” I exclaimed, “the ticket has drawn a 
prize!” 

“I believe you are right,”’ he said, in some little 
“But what would you do?” 

“TIT would keep quiet. Pay no attention to this lei- 
ter, but talk with Quin and Will Hunt, and then 
write to the lottery concern, giving the number of 
your ticket and asking whether it has drawn a prize. 
If you are in a hurry to know, ask to have the reply 
telegraphed, at your expense.” 

To tell the ‘truth, I was myself almost as eager to 
hear as Frank was. 

They wrote that evening. An answer was not 
looked for until the third or fourth day; and before 
1 arrived “Uncle Nat” appeared on the scene. Re- 
ceiving no answer to his letter, he had come on as 
fast as steam would bring him. Frank told me that 
he was very angry because they would not sell him 
back the ticket. I advised the boys to remain quiet, 
and meantime to put the tickets in some secure place; 
for I believed Nat Hadley quite capable of getting 
possession by foul means. 

They brought the tickets to me privately, that very 
night, for safe keeping, and I put them in my pocket- 
book. Chancing to meet Nat Hadley on the sidewalk, 
as I went to the school-room next morning, I noticed | 
that he gave me a very disagreeable glance. 

The following evening a reply came to Frank’s let- | 





young people for whom life was opening so attrac- | ter from the lottery company. We stood in the post- | 
tively, or who had such bright prospects. They made office together when he took it from the box. Quincy | 
remarkable progress, and it was a pleasure rather | and young Hunt were there, and also Stella and | 


following winter, they decided that they would em- 
ploy an instructor for twenty weeks—one whom I 
was able to recommend—during the spring and sum- 
mer, and resume their studies when I returned, the 
next winter. I thought that I could be sure of hav- 
ing them fitted for college by a year from the ensuing 
summer. 

We made many other plans, too, and even talked 
of a trip to Europe, after they had graduated from 
college, and I had grown able to indulge in such a 
luxury. We were so light-hearted that we grew quite 
merry, singing the college songs over and over. 

The whole future seemed wonderfully bright. But 
how little we knew of it! C. A. STEPHENS. 


——___§<@p———————— 


INDIAN MEASUREMENTS. 


Savage people are content with units of measure 
which, though indefinite, answer the purpose of men 
who have no use for exact knowledge, but who do 
want to know what comes within the scope of their 
vision, or of their ability to traverse on foot or on 
horseback. Their ideas of distance will conform to 
the way in which that distance is to be covered. 

We know how natural it is for us to speak of places 
as being so many days’ journey away, and in crossing 
the ocean a place was so many weeks’ sail distant 
until recent times. In the East, distances are reck- 
oned by the hour, an hour being about three miles. 
It is not at all strange, then, to tind the Indians reck- 
oning in a similar manner. 

It is said that the Indian and half-breed canoe-men 
compute distances on the water by pipes. One pipe 
is the distance they can paddle in the interval be- 
tween the haltings they are allowed to make in order 
to have a smoke. Permission for this halt is given 
by the person in charge at intervals which vary 
according to circumstances. If tie guide is indul- 
gent, he makes the pauses frequent; if the travellers 
are in a hurry, or if the weather is threatening, fewer 
stops are made. A “pipe” is, therefore, wholly inde- 
terminate. 

A portage is measured by a different standard. If 
the distance which the goods have to be carried ex- 
ceed half a mile in length, it is generally broken by 
one or more pauses, which are ordered by the person 


put Cla’sy Ann in her bed, and again applied than a task to teach them. Even after a tiresome | Marian, who knew what we were awaiting. With a| in command of the expedition just as the halt is 


restoratives; and now, for the first time, she| 


day in the school-room, I enjoyed these evening | glance at our expectant faces, Frank torg open the | 


called fora smoke. The distance travelled between 
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these stops for resting is called a pause. This dis- 
tance will vary according to the greater or less diffi- 
culty of the portage, and its length. A “pause” is 
understood to mean about one-third of a mile. | 

The Menomonee Indians of Wisconsin have the 
usage of dividing long distances into looks. A “look” 
is the distance between the person and the farthest 
object he can see in the direction he is going. The 
first “look” is taken from the point where his journey 
begins. When he has reached the object first selected, | 
he from that point selects the object to which his 
second “look” is taken, and so on. It is needless to 
point out the circumstances that may make this unit 
of measure uncertain. 


>> 


THE MIGRATING BIRD. 


Soft be thy nest, and warm, 
Soft be thy nest. 

Greenest thy chosen tree, 

Truest thy new mate be— 
Loveliest, best. 


Saturday Republic. —Adelaide V. Cooke. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE “MAGIC” WAS BROUGHT IN. 


“What is the matter with that schooner, Frank?” 

A small boy, lying on the half-deck of a sail-boat | 
that was moving leisurely through the waters of | 
Lake Michigan under a light easterly breeze, asked | 
the question of a sun-burned youth some sixteen | 
years old, who, with a companion of about the same 
age, was carelessly watching the white sail of his | 
own boat. | 

Both boys started to their feet and gazed over the | 
weather bow. Lazily swinging on the short swells, | 
a mile or two away, they saw a small schooner of the | 
sort known on the Great Lakes as “hookers.” All | 
her sails appeared to be ‘‘squatted’’—that is, they | 
had been let go with a run to escape a sudden squall. 

“Well, that’s odd, Bert,” said Frank, after a 
long look. 

“She doesn’t seem to have any one on board,”’ 
said his companion. ‘How long has she been 
in sight, Jack?” 

“Maybe a quarter of an hour. I couldn’t 
make her out at first,’’ said Jack, adjusting 
his hands and elbows so as to form a comfort- 
able rest for his chin, whence he could study 
the strange craft at ease. 

“Let’s run out to her, Frank,” said Bert. 

“All right!” 

“What are you fellows going to do?” Jack 
sang out, as the sail was trimmed a little flatter 
and the boat headed up toward the derelict. 

“Going out to the schooner.” 

“We'll be late for supper if you do.” 

“The wind will be on our quarter after we 
leave her, and we can make up for lost time, 
Jackie.” 

Jack rolled back to his former position after 
this assurance, quite satisfied. 

Mr. Ruger, the father of Frank and Jack, 
was a large vessel-owner at Westport, on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan. Mr. Smith, 
Bert’s father, was a banker in the same town. 

The boys had been accustomed to bouts and 
the water from their babyhood. 

To-day, tempted by the beautiful weather and 
fine easterly breeze, they had run down the 
lake shore eight or ten miles in their sail-boat 
and were returning when Jack sighted the 
stranger. 

They were soon near enough to the schooner 
to see that she was a finely modelled craft of seventy- 
five or eighty tons, deserving of a better fate than the 
carrying of cordwood and lumber. Her topsails were 
snugly stowed, but the flying jib and jib topsail, the 
two forward sails, had been torn to ribbons by a 
heavy wind, and only the tattered remnants remained. | 
The other sails were whole, though wet and bedrag- 
gled. | 

“There’s a man standing by the cabin!” called 
Jack. 

“That’s only a hat,’’ said Bert, who stood leaning 
against the mast, making a field-glass of his hands. 

Frank, steadying the tiller with his knee, put his 
hands to his mouth so as to form a speaking trumpet, 
and cried, “Schooner ahoy!”’ 

There was no response to this, nor to a second call. 
“There’s no one alive on her,” said Frank, putting 
the helm over. The little boat swung around in a 
graceful curve under the stern of the schooner, which 
bore the name “ Magic, of Wind Bay,” and the 
boys came up to windward for a better view. 

“Let’s board her!” cried Bert, excitedly. ‘She’s 
been abandoned, sure enough. See, her boat’s gone!” | 
Even little Jack was in favor of this proposition, 
and as there was no sea to speak of, the boat was 
run alongside, the painter made fast to the fore 

chains, and the boys scrambled on deck. 

The schooner had a cargo of hard wood in the hold. 
There were pieces of bark lying about the deck and 
clinging to the starboard rigging, which caused the 
. boys to suppose that the vessel had sailed from port 
with a deck load of bark. It must have been a big | 
load, as the booms were hoisted up a fathom’s length. 

“‘Let’s try the pumps,” said Frank, after they had 
made sure that no one was on board. Bert shipped 
the handles, and worked until he was out of breath 
without effect. The vessel was as dry as a bone. 

“I think I see how it happened,” said Frank. “She 
was caught in a squall; the deck load shifted, send- 
ing her on her beam ends, and the crew took to the 
boat, thinking she was going over. It seems too bad 
to leave her,” he added, gazing admiringly at the tall, 
tapering spars and the beautiful lines of the hull, 
quite different from most of lake craft. 

“Let’s take her into Westport!” cried Bert. 

**You can’t tow her in!’’ said Jack, disdainfully. 

“Who said anything about towing? We can sail 
her in, can’t we?” 

“And leave our boat?” 

“No, goosey, tow it astern.” 

“It might be done,” said Frank, thoughtfully, “if 
this wind would hold.” 

“There’ll be no trouble about that.” 

“I don’t know. It looks over there as if we were 





| 
| 





going to get a blow from the southwest,” replied 
Frank, pointing to a bank of clouds that was creep- 
ing up from the horizon line. 


“Well, let’s try it, anyway.” 

“We'd better get into the boat and make for 
home,” said Jack, with an anxious look. 

“Pshaw, Jack! Think of the feather it will be in 
our caps to go sailing in with such a prize!” 

“Yes, but supposing we don’t?” 

After a few minutes’ thought, Frank agreed to 
Bert’s plan, in spite of Jack’s objections. The sail 
was taken off the small boat and snugly stowed, and 
the boat itself made fast astern with a long line. 
Then, after lowering the booms down and taking the 
precaution to put a single reef in the fore and main- 
sails,—for Frank still feared a shift in the wind,—the 
sails were hoisted by means of the winch which is 
used on small lake vessels in place of capstan. 

The boys were active as monkeys, and, short- 
handed as they were, had sail made in a short time, 
the remnants of the outer jib snugly stowed, and, 
with the light breeze filling the sails, were moving 
leisurely through the water toward Westport. 

“T wish we had shaken out those reefs,” suid Bert, 
who had taken a seat on a timber-head. 

“You won’t within a half-hour,” replied Frank, 
from his place at the wheel. 

“Nonsense!” 

“You will see!” 

Frank proved right. The wind died away suddenly. 
Then a puff from the southwest struck the schooner, 


followed by a heavy gust that keeled the little vessel | 


over until her lee scuppers were awash. 

“Let go the jib and fore staysail sheets, and make 
fast on the other side! Ease off the fore and main 
sheets lively!’ shrieked Frank, springing down into 
the waist of the vessel and lending a hand. 

There was a jerking of booms, a straining of cord- 
age, a pounding of sails, and then Frank ran back to 
the wheel, the schocner turned on her heel as the 
spokes went flying around, and, bending gracefully 
to the blast, went tearing out into the lake with a 
“big bone in her teeth” and a long following wake. 

The wind was now blowing straight from the direc- 
tion of Westport. After the first burst Frank brought 





the schooner up 
into the wind as 
close as she could 
stand, but in spite 
of this he saw 
with dismay that 
the dim line of blue coast was fast disappearing. 

“There, I told you so!” cried Jack, coming aft. 
“Mother will be frightened to death.” Two big tears 
stood in his eyes. 


“Now don’t cry, Jackie. Don’t you see we are 


| much safer on this vessel than we should have been 
| in the small boat? 


See there!” A big wave broke 
over the bow, and sent its spray flying back to the 
mainmast. ‘We'll make a short leg of this, and the 


| next tack try and get inside the bay.” 


For all his apparent calmness, Frank was not at all 
pleased with their situation, and rather blamed him- 
self for being persuaded by Bert into such a venture; 
but there was nothing now except to get through as 
best they could. He put the schooner about presently, 
and stood in for shore, and soon discovered, much to 
his disappointment, that they had rather lost ground 
than gained it. : 

When they neared shore a council of war was held. 
Jack wanted to beach the schooner and pull ashore 
in their boat, which would have been possible in the 
comparatively still water. Bert was opposed to this, 
and suggested running down the lake close in shore 
until they could make a harbor. 

Both propositions were opposed by Frank. ‘We 
have taken possession of the schooner,” he said, 
“and so made ourselves in a way responsible for her 
safety. It wouldn’t be right to beach her. When 
the people at home to-night find that we haven’t re- 
turned, they’ll be sure to start the tugs out looking 
for us. Our best plan is to stand out again into the 
lake, and beat back and forth until they find us or we 
can work up to Westport.” 

The other boys had plenty of confidence in Frank, 
and soon the schooner was put about again, and the 
shore was swallowed up in waves and sky. Darkness 
came on. Frank relinquished the wheel to Bert, and 
hunted up the schooner’s lights, which he found in 
the cabin. He lighted them, and fastened them 
securely in their boxes on the port and starboard 
fore rigging, where their green and red fires sent a 
flickering glow across the tops of the waves. 

By this time everybody was hungry. Bread and 
meat enough to satisfy the appetites sharpened by 
the hard work of the past hours were found in the 
cook’s galley, and the boys’ courage rose as their 
stomachs were filled. 

The sea had increased by this time until the little 
craft bobbed about on the waves like a cork. The 
boys were too good sailors to mind this. Their 








| wheels could drive them the staunch little boats 





| thoughts were wholly on the navigation of their | 
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prize. If they could only bring her in safely, wouldn’t | glance of the three lights over the top of a wave. 


they be heroes with the other fellows? | 

Meantime, there had been wild excitement at | 
Westport. The boys were expected home by the 
middle of the afternoon. When evening came and 
nothing had been seen or heard of them, the anxiety 
of their parents was intense. Then the gale burst, 
and sailors did not hesitate to express, among them- 
selves, the opinion that there was no possibility of 
the boat living in such a wind with sucha sea, though 
they kept their opinions to themselves when Mr. 
Ruger or Mr. Smith was near. 

The life-saving crew started out in their surf-boat 
down the lake, and searching parties were sent along 
the lake shore. But the life crew returned about 
nine o’clock without having discovered a trace of the 
missing boat, and the belief became general that it 
had been driven out into the lake and capsized. A 
telephone report received from a station a few miles 
down the lake shore, saying that the party of search- 
ers had arrived there but had found no trace of the 
boys, strengthened the general opinion. 

On the receipt of these reports, two harbor tugs 
were chartered. Mr. Ruger started out into the lake 
in one and Mr. Smith in the other, sad-hearted, for a 
more thorough and extended search. 

Out in the bay the tugs separated, Mr. Ruger going 
down the lake, and Mr. Smith heading up along 
shore. Steam was crowded on, and as fast as their 


pushed through the raging sea, while several pairs of 
eyes on each kept a sharp lookout for any signs of 
the missing boat. 

About ten o’clock Frank had determined to put 
the schooner about and stand in for land. He reck- 
oned that they must be about sixteen miles out and 
nearly off Westport. The storm began to show signs 
of abating, though the wind still blew so strong as to 
make the schooner heel over well to leeward, even 
under the short canvas she was carrying. 

Jack was called and stumbled sleepily forward, 





where the head of a big wave washed the cobwebs 


FRANK SIGNALS A TUG. 


quickly from his eyes, as he helped Bert at the sheets. 
The schooner sped away on the new tack like an 
arrow from a bow. 

Frank called to Bert to take the wheel. 

“Lay a course about west by northwest, Bert,” he 
said. “I believe that will carry us well within West- 
port Bay, and if we can’t do any better, we can let go 
the anchor and lie there until morning.” 

“What time is it now?” 

‘“Half-past ten,” replied Frank, looking at his 
watch. “It isn’t as thick as it was, and we ought to 
see the north light in a half-hour, if the wind holds.” 

“T wish we were home now,” said Jack, swallow- 
ing hard at a big lump in his throat. 

“Never mind, Jack, we’ll eat breakfast with them 
to-morrow morning; and think what a story you’ll 
have to tell!’ said Frank, cheeringly. “Now, Bert, 
I’ll go forward and see if I can sight that light. 
Keep the course I gave you as near as you can.” 

Jack stared out into the waste of wildly tumbling 
waters for a time. Then he crawled back into the 
cabin bunk and fell sound asleep there. 

Frank, in the bows, peered anxiously out into the 
darkness for a white flash which would verify his 
reckoning. Bert, at the wheel, had his hands full 
holding the schooner up to her course as she pitched 
and jumped in the sea. In spite of this tossing, he 
could feel, for he could not see, that they were flying 
along at a great speed. 

Suddenly out of the gloom ahead, like the twinkling 
of astar that had become lost on the waste of waters, 
Frank thought that he saw a spot of light. He 
climbed into the weather fore-rigging where he could 
get a better view, and saw it again, burning brightly 
for an instant, then dropping out of sight as though 
buried by a huge wave. 

“Hurrah, Bert!” he cried, swinging down on deck. 
“T see the north light about two points on the weather 
bow. Hold her up more and we’ll fetch the bay.” 

Bert promptly gave the wheel a few spokes and 
held the schooner’s head up until the fluttering aloft 
told him he was going too close. 

Looking under the main boom to catch a sight of the 
light, he was startled to see a second one dancing on 
the waves. Then he saw two other lights, one green 
and one red. 

“Frank! Frank!” he cried. 





“Well, what’s the matter?” replied Frank, run- | 
ning aft. | 

“A steamer off on the lee bow heading for us.”’ 

Frank sprang to the rail and caught a fleeting 


Then the schooner pitched down in the trough of a 
sea and they disappeared. The next minute they 
hove in view again, this time considerably nearer. 

“She’ll run us down! Call up Jack!” cried Bert, 
who was watching the lights anxiously. 

“We have the right of way,” replied Frank. 
must keep off.” 

“Right or not, there’ll be a collision within ten 
minutes if she doesn’t change her course.”’ 

“She'll have to change—we can’t. We’re as close- 
hauled as the schooner can stand now,” said Frank, 
and he flew down the stairs, gave Jack a call, and 
was back in a minute with a torch such as all sailing- 
vessels carry for such emergencies. 

The first match went out, but the second fired the 
torch. Springing with it into the lee main-rigging, 
Frank waved it back and forth. 

“Do they see it?” cried Bert. 

Before Frank could answer there came across the 
waters indistinctly the cry, “Schooner ahoy!” 

“Hello!” responded Frank. 

“Have you seen anything of a sail-boat?” 

Tea.” 

By this time the two vessels had approached near 
enough for the boys to see that the new-comer was a 
tug. 

There was a wait of an instant, and then came the 
question, in a voice which Frank recognized as his 
father’s, “‘Was there anybody in her?” 

“Yes, and they’re all safe aboard here, sir,”’ cried 
Frank, waving his torch enthusiastically. 

There was a muffled cry of “Thank God!” and the 
tug steamed around in a circle and came up alongside 
the weather rail, where it tumbled about like an 
empty bottle. In the midst of its gyrations, a tall 
figure sprang on board, and Frank was clasped in 
his father’s arms. 

“Where are Jack and Bert?” 

“Papa! papa! I’m so glad you came!”’ Jack called, 
falling into the open arms, sobbing. 

“Bert is at the wheel,” said Frank. 

‘*At the wheel?” 

“Yes, sir. We found this schooner adrift and 
started to bring her in, but we were blown off 
shore.” ‘ 

“Well, Z’ll be blowed!” cried Captain Shore, 
who had followed Mr. Ruger. ‘Have you three 
boys been sailing this craft in this gale?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If that don’t beat all! Well, get aboard the 
tug, and I’ll take the schooner in tow and send 
one of the boys aboard to steer her in.” 

“Excuse me, captain, but we prefer to do 
that,” replied Frank. ‘She's our prize.” 

“All right, boys,” said Captain Shore, with a 
laugh. ‘I don’t blame ye, but you’ll let the 
boys help you lower the sails, won’t ye?” 

There was no objection to that. A few min- 
utes’ work saw them safely stowed and the 
tug, with the schooner in tow, steaming away 
for Westport. When they were two or three 
miles off the harbor a tug steamed toward them, 
and across the water came a hail in Mr. Smit!i’s 
voice, “Schooner ahoy! Have you seen a sail- 
boat with three boys?” 

“All right, Smith, we have them safe and 
sound,” cried Mr. Ruger, in reply. 

There was a hearty cheer from the tug, which 
ran alongside, and, when Mr. Smith was on 
board, steamed away to tell the good news. 

When the schooner was made fast in the 
dock, half Westport was there to meet the 
party, in spite of the hour. The story had been 
told and retold, gaining by repetition, until the 
boys found themselves little short of nautical 
heroes returning from a successful cruise. 

The Magic, it was found, belonged to a Nor- 
wegian captain, who, with his crew, had taken 
to the small boat when she was apparently on 
her beam ends in a squall, the night before the 
boys sighted her. After a hard night on the 

water, they had landed at a town forty miles away. 

When the captain heard of the recovery of the 
schooner he came to Westport. All his money was 
invested in the vessel, and upon it he and his large 
family depended for a livelihood. He offered the 
boys a handsome reward, but they refused to accept 
it, being well pleased that they were able to save the 
captain and his family from so great a loss. 

Gro. P. MATHEsS. 
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““CORN-SHUCKING” IN KENTUCKY. 


In the times when Kentucky farms were cultivated 
by the labor of slaves, it was the custom of the 
farmers to assemble their “hands”? during harvest, 
and, to render the burden lighter upon each, assist 
one another to gather in their crops. After the first 
sharp autumn frost the corn stood in shocks, and the 
ground was covered with the golden pumpkins, only 
waiting to be made into Thanksgiving pies. The 
trees were laden with ripe walnuts and hickory nuts, 
and many were the marauding parties of boys that 
invaded the yellow woods. 

This was the time for the corn-shucking. Large 
wagons were driven into the field of shocks, each of 
which usually contained the product of sixteen hills, 
or a barrel of corn. The appearance of the wagons 
was a matter of exceeding disgust to the squirrels, 
who had looked upon this harvest as their own, and 
of terror to the swift-footed rabbits, eying askance 
the wholesale capture of their gleanings, to say noth- 
ing of the timid quails who had hidden in the field 
from the eagle and the hawk to feed and fatten for 
the hunter’s gun; but, quite unmindful of the claims 
of these previous occupants, the human invaders 
went on with their work of destruction until the 
corn was all torn from the stalk and hauled to the 
scene of action at the buildings. 

Then, when nature had donned her mantle of pur- 
ple and gold, and the frosty air had put life into the 
veins, the working force of the neighborhood was 
brought together on a moonlight night—for work, 
sport, and a jolly time. White and black mingled, 
and every man did his part without regard to race or 
social standing. 

The corn was arranged in two piles upon opposite 
sides of a double crib, separated by a space of some 
ten or fifteen feet, all under shelter in case of rain. 
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At each of these piles one division of the party | | fiddle was taken down, its rickety pegs were oiled, 
worked, and there was great fun in the choosing of | and the dusty strings were coaxed into an inspir- 


sides. Two ‘captains’ 
each side; these two tossed up a coin for the first | 
choice, and then, one by one, the rank and file of 
the shuckers were selected, beginning with the 
best and swiftest, and so running down to those 











who were 
compara- 
tively“‘no 
account ”’ 
men and 
boys. 
his men, and was to receive a prize if successful. 

All being ready at last, the signal to begin was 
given. Such a falling to as followed! Songs and 
shouts kept time to the rattling husks and the fly- 
ing ears. The husks were thrown back as much 
out of the way as possible, while the corn was 
tossed into the crib. 

In the scramble and hurry there was often some 
“jockeying,”’ as divers husks still clinging to the 
ears revealed next day. Anything to beat! 

There was much excitement when the space 
between the cribs was too narrow for more than 
one pile—and this was a huge one. In this case 
a heavy rail was laid across the centre as nearly 
as could be measured by the eye, and this divid- 
ing line must not be touched, upon penalty of 
losing the prize. 

As the slippery ears were loosened and lessened 
by the busy hands, the rail toppled. Then the 
captain’s voice came thundering to this or that 
man, Ned or Bob or Dick, to seize here, or catch 
there; and at the very last, sly jostlings of the 
rail to get the smaller half for**‘our side,”’ made 
such uproar as was long to be remembered. 

Meantime the songs rose higher and higher. A 
favorite song was a certain monotonous air, led 
by one of the best singers, the entire force joining 
in the refrain. The words were made up then 
and there, and the rhymes were endless, every 
singer improvising his own. It would run some- 
thing ‘like this: 
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“Our Captyia ° 8 sure to be de winner, 
ngo—Molango, he 
For he’s a mighty oncommon sinner, 
Jango—Molango, hey 
“Our ole eo steer come down, de mountin’. 
o—Molango, he 
A-sarchin’ Tur de water in de syantin’ 4 
Jango—Molango, hey! 
“My Lizy 5 ~~ 's ta! = an’a posy, 
ngo— olango, oy 
Fur she’s dat sweet an’ she’s at rosy, 
ango—Molango, hey! 
“Oh, de a *s sly an’ de coon is cunnin’, 
ange —ScleneD. hey! 
But my dog owser can beat em runnin’, 
Jango—Molango, hey !’ 

By and by the last ear was shucked, and one 
side had won the race. The announcement of 
the result was the beginning of a general rejoic- 
ing, even among the beaten, for all had their 
thoughts upon the banquet in readiness at the 
farm-house in the distance. 

The captain of the winning side was lifted upon 
the shoulders of stalwart men and carried around 
and around the cribs, amid cheers alike of victors 
and vanquished, and then the entire party marched 
to the house in high glee, where the women-folks 
awaited them. 

Such a feast as here tempted appetites that 
needed no tempting! Roast turkey, boiled ham, 
snowy rolls, fragrant corn-dodgers, hot coffee, 
delicious pies, rich butter and cool milk made up 
the main bill of fare, and for dessert a bushel 
basket of juicy Geniton apples stood in the corner. 

By this time the black helpers were at their 
cabins, enjoying festivities of their own, while the 
white folks ‘‘squared themselves’ for a dance. 
Quickly the dining-room was cleared ; the squeaky 


The captain was the absolute director of | 





were first chosen, one for | ing walk-around by the black musician. 


“Turn your pardner! 

‘Face her now! 

‘‘Down in de middle wid de blue-check apun! 
“Dance to de gal wid de shoe-string a-flyin’ ! 


“Han’s all 
round, den swing 
dem corners!’ shouted | 
the prompter, who must | 





affair was to go off well. 
At last, when word was given to ‘‘cut 
de pigeon wing an’ promenade all!’’ the 
floor was a whirl of breathless, panting couples, 
as the feet flew fast and furious to catch each 
step the law allowed. Admiring spectators shout- 
ed their enthusiasm, and sleeping bats awoke | 
from midnight slumbers to view the wild sport. 
Tired nature at last clamored for her rights, 
and the roosters were crowing in all the neighbor- 
ing barns and poultry-houses as the guests dis- 
persed under the paling rays of the moon. 


EvuGENE SOUTHERN. 


— +o 


THE EMBRYO FUTURE, 


Lo! on each seed within its slender rind, 
Life’s golden threads in endless circles wind. 
* * * * 

Grain within grain successive harvests gah, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell 


—Dr. Darwin. 
———~+or—___— 


THE BOULANGER CONSPIRACY. 


Until within a few weeks the name of General 





Boulanger, which, a year ago, was upon men’s 


lips all over the world, had almost passed out of | They gave compensation to the growers of sugar 


of Justice, seemed to have consigned him to| 


memory. His failure, a year ago, to carry the 
French general elections, his sudden flight from 
Paris, and his condemnation by the High Court 


oblivion. 


to believe that, in the event of his success, they 
would again be placed in power in France. 

One of these Royalists, the Duchess D’Uzes, 
contributed no less than six hundred thousand 
dollars to his campaign fund. 
the disclosures, has been mean enough to say that 
she was thus generous from personal affection for 
him; but political zeal was clearly her chief mo- 
tive for making so large a sacrifice. 

It is well that these disgraceful revelations have 
been made. They show the French people of | 
what poor stuff the man was, whom they came 
very near adopting as their idol and ideal; how 
false were his professions of loyalty; how selfish 
was his ambition; and how ready he was to 
deceive and betray even those who were working 
and sacrificing themselves to elevate him. It 
will, perhaps, warn them to beware of swagger- 
ing military adventurers, who promise to lead 
France to triumphs in the field, but who are really 
aiming at power for selfish ends. 


+Or 


FANCY. 


Phantom of the poet’s brain, 
From what shadowy domain 
Come you secretly, unsought, 
Making music of his thought, 
Bringing him the gitt of rhyme 
At an unexpected time ? 


Harper’s Bazaar. —Frank D. Sherman. 
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A NEW TARIFF LAW. 


The most important act passed by Congress 


always be a black man if the | during its recent session was the new tariff law, 


known while it was pending before Congress as 
the ‘“‘McKinley bill.’’ The presidential election 
of 1888 turned on the tariff question. The Dem- 
ocrats, under the leadership of Mr. Cleveland, 
raised the cry of “tariff reform,’’ and the Repub- | 
licans pledged themselves, should the people elect 
| Mr. Harrison, to revise the tariff and reduce the | 


too great revenues of the government, while pre- | 


serving the protective principle on which all tariff 
legislation for thirty years has been based. 

The Republicans carried the election, and have 
now passed a law which, in their view at least, 
fuifils the promise they made before election. The 
revenue is reduced by taking off the duty upon 
unrefined sugar, which has yielded a revenue of 
more than fifty million dollars a year, by putting 
some other articles of less importance on the 
free list, and by reducing duties more or less here 
and there. 

They ‘extended protection to home industries,”’ 
to use their phrase, by increasing duties on other 
articles, such as wool and woollen goods, tin 
plates, grain and other agricultural produce, and 
by restoring to the dutiable list some classes of 
merchandise, heretofore imported free of duty, 
which compete with the domestic production. 


for the abrogation of duty upon that article by 
providing for the payment of bounty for all sugar 
grown in this country. 

This act was passed after a debate almost un- 
exampled for length. Upon the final vote, no 


But recently one of his former adherents, a | Democrat in either branch of Congress was re- 
deputy named Mermeix, has been publishing in a} corded in favor of the measure, and less than 


Paris paper a series of articles, which for the first 
time reveal the interior history of the movement 


| half a dozen Republicans voted against it. 


As 


might, therefore, have been expected, the two 


to put General Boulanger at the head of the| parties are totally at variance upon the question 


French Republic. 
That movement, as the reader will remember, 
was for many months a formidable one, and on 


two occasions, at least, threatened to overthrow | the right, but all are agreed that the effect, what- 


j ever it may be, will be great and far-reaching. 


the Republic as it was, and raise Boulanger to the 
summit of power. 





whether the act will have a good or a bad effect 
upon the country. 
On this point one party or the other may be in 


The Republicans rely upon one feature of the act 


The Boulanger party was composed of three | to bring about an improvement of trade relations 


distinct factions, each of which had always before 
been hostile to the other two, but they now joined 
hands to elevate the general. 
comprised the Royalists, the Bonapartists, and a 
section of extreme radicals who were dissatisfied 
with the Republic; and they seemed, besides, to 
gather to themselves all the political discontent 
that existed throughout France. 

It now appears that, in supporting Boulanger, 


each of the three factions hoped to cheat and out- | 


wit the others; that each expected, in case of the 
general’s success, to reap alone the fruits of vic- 
tory. 

General Boulanger, in short, is shown to have 
been deceiving all three sections of his supporters. 
To the radicals he held out the hope that, if raised 
to power, he would preserve the Republic, but | 


| United States. 
These factions | 


with some of the countries to the south of the 
This feature is known as the 
reciprocity clause. 

It is provided that when the tariff of any coun- 
try from which Americans import sugar, hides 
and some other articles discriminates against the 
productions of the United States a duty shall be 
levied upon such sugar and hides when imported 
from that country. The advocates of the bill 
believe that no country will maintain a tariff dis- 
tinctly hostile to American goods when the penalty 
of so doing will be a heavy handicapping of their 
own products. 

But this is not the only point at which the 
operation of the bill touches foreign countries. 
Its motive was to secure the American market for 
Americans, and that means necessarily a loss of 


would make it more radical, in accordance with | trade to the foreign manufacturers whose goods 


their viewsr | 


are affected. Many such manufacturers in the 


He encouraged Prince Napoleon, the chief of | countries of continental Europe, and some in 


one of the Bonapartist factions, to believe that he | 
would call upon France to vote directly on the | 
question whether the Empire should be restored. 
He seems at the same time, moreover, to have | 
actually promised the Count of Paris, the chief | 
of the Royalists, that, if he got control of France, 
he would open the way for the count to re-estab- 
lish monarchy and to mount the throne. 
He had secret interviews with Prince Napoleon | 
and with the Count of Paris, unknown to their, 
respective parties and to the radicals; and so was | 
keeping up a deceptive part toward all. 
A great deal of money was spent in the various | 
elections in which Boulanger figured as a candi- 
date, and which, by its lavish use, he won. It 
has always been a mystery whence he could get 
the large sums spent in this way; and now the | 
mystery is solved. A greater part of them came 
from the pockets of rich Royalists, who were led 


| England also, have protested loudly against the 


act, both before and since its passage, as un- 
| friendly to their interests, and they have endeay- 
ored to persuade their governments to join in the | 
protest and to adopt measures of retaliation. 
Thus far the agitation abroad has been solely 

in the press and among the private persons affected. | 
In all probability it will not extend to the govern- 
ments, for, whatever opinion one may hold of the 


“McKinley bill,” it is plain that this government | 


and every other must be free to adopt such a 


| tariff upon foreign goods as seems to the law- | 
makers best to serve the interests of that coun- | 


try, regardless of its effect upon others. 

It will be seen that though the tariff act has 
been passed, the question is not settled. In fact, 
the discussion is more active and bitter since the 
law came into operation than it was when the bill 
was still pending before Congress. The Demo- 


Boulanger, since | 
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| crats are as earnestly resolved to repeal the law if 
| they can, as the Republicans are to stand by it; 

but whether this measure is to have the further 
| distinction of becoming in the diplomatic sense 
|an international question is a question for the 
| future to determine. 


——_—_—~@>——_ 


SEEING FAULTS. 


| Ai invalid from the North about to visit a Southern 

winter resort received a letter of introduction from a 

friend to an elderly lady, one of the most prominent 

people of the place she was to visit. 

“Mrs. Mills,” the writer of the letter said, as she 
gave it to the traveller, “is over seventy years old, 
and has been for fifteen years unable to walk; but 

| she still keeps up her interest in books, in politics 
{and in the church. In her wheeled chair she visits 
her friends and the poor, and everywhere carries with 
her more energy, wit and cheerfulness than fall to 
the lot of many young people. Do learn to know 
and love her.” 

The stranger obeyed the injunction, and ina few 
weeks was the intimate companion of the charming 
old gentlewoman. 

One day, opening her letters before Mrs. Mills, she 
gave an exclamation of astonishment and annoyance. 

“What is wrong?” asked Mrs. Mills. 

“Nothing. Another letter concerning you from 
another friend.”’ 

“May I see it?” 

The visitor tried to evade the request, but Mrs. 
Mills laughingly insisted, and at last the letter was 
read. 

“You will find in Rose Valley a remarkable old 
woman of seventy, who goes about everywhere ina 
wheeled chair seeking gossip to devour. She has 
been a beauty in her day, and still adorns her with- 
ered form and features with as much care as if she 
| were but sixteen. Her eyes are keen and her tongue 
sharp. She clings desperately to this world; and the 

things of it. It is terrible to see her interested in 

the last book or last election at an age when other 
women are thinking only of the coffin and the 
rave.” 

Mrs. Mills laid down the letter, smiling gently. 

“It is all true, my dear. We all have a black side, 
and your friend is one of the people who have eyes 
to see it.” 

There is an old pagan fable of a man who, for 
some crime of injustice, was cursed with the power 
of seeing other human beings, not in their beauty of 
flesh and blood, but as skeletons, gaunt and grisly. 

Too many of us have this miserable faculty, and 
go about stripping off every worthy charm and 
beauty with which our friends are clothed, to find 
and expose some ugly trait or passion underneath. 

Others have a different vision, and see not only the 
real graces which their companions have now, but 
all which are possible to them in the future. 

Which kind of eyes has the reader, and which view 
of his fellow-men is the truer and most helpful to 
himself and them? 





~~ 
NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 


Nothing is good enough that is not as good as it 
can be made. The verdict “good enough,”’ says a 
well-known writer, which in boyhood passes the 
defective task, will become “bad enough’? when the 
habit of inaccuracy has spread itself over the life. 

“You have planed that board well, have you, 
Frank?” asked a carpenter of an apprentice. 

“Oh, it will do,” replied the boy. “It don’t need 
to be very well planed for the use to be made of it. 
Nobody will see it.” 

“Tt will not do if it is not planed as neatly and as 
smoothly as possible,” replied the carpenter, who had 
the reputation of being the best and most conscien- 
tious workman in the city. 

“I suppose I could make it smoother,” said the 
boy. 

“Then do it. ‘Good enough’ has but one meaning 
in my shop, and that is ‘perfect.’ If a thing is not 
perfect it is not good enough for me.” 

“You haven’t made things look very neat and 
orderly here in the back part of the store,” said a 
merchant to a young clerk. 

“Well, I thought it was good enough for back 
there where things cannot be seen very plainly, and 
where customers seldom go.” 

“That won’t do,” said the merchant, sharply, and 
then added, in a kinder tone, ‘“You must get ideas of 
that kind out of your head, my boy, if you hope to 
succeed in life. That kind of ‘good enough’ isn’t 
much better than ‘bad enough.’ ” 

The girls who don’t sweep in the corners or dust 
under things and the boys who dispose of tasks as 
speedily as possible, declaring that things will ‘‘do” 
if they are not well done, are the boys and girls who 
are very likely to make failures in life because the 
habit of inaccuracy has become a part of their char- 
acters. 

The old adage, “What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” is as true now as it was when first 
spoken, and it will always be true. 


—_—_+or—__—_ 


FUSSY. 


“Little Miss Fuss” they called her when she was a 

tiny thing, and though she is now known as Marga- 
| ret, the old nickname is still deservedly hers. 
“She has known one letter of the alphabet ever 
| since she was born,” said her father, when, as a 
| child, she spoiled an excursion for a large party by 
fidgetting and complaints, ‘“‘and that’s the letter 0 .”’ 

“O!” cried Miss Fuss, when the coach lurched, and 
“Ol!” again as the point of a sunshade touched her 
| hat. She certainly did use that one exclamation with 
monotonous faithfulness. 

Ten years have done a great deal for Margaret. At 
sixteen she is graceful, pretty and affectionate, yet 
| her habit of complaining makes her a nuisance, even 
| to the people who love her best. 

“Keep Margaret out of the room,” said her aunt, 
as she was recovering from a severe illness. ‘She is 
a dear girl, but her complaints of everything, from 
the weather up, make me very nervous.” 

“Of course the concert hall had to be burned just 
before I went to St. Stephen!’’ pouted Margaret, on 
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her return from a visit. “Just my luck! I always | 
wanted to hear the organ there!” | 

“I believe several people lost their lives at the fire,” | 
said her mother, gravely, but Margaret only reiterated 
her complaint: 

“It’s just my luck! Why couldn’t it have happened 
afterward?” 

Margaret did not begin life as a selfish child, but 
she is fast making herself a selfish woman. The | 
habit of dwelling much upon one’s own woes leads 
to the habit of compelling other people to listen to | 
them, and in the two are combined all the elements 
of fretful selfishness. | 

ible cialieaniicndabs | 
EMERSON AT HOME. | 

“The scholar,” said Emerson, “‘must be a solitary, | 
laborious, modest and charitable soul. He must em- | 
brace solitude as a bride,” he affirmed; and again, | 
“Set your habits to a life of solitude.” 

But Emerson was too sound a thinker to have any | 
superstition upon this point. The student must be | 
much by himself, but if he is to make the most of 
life, he must also keep in quick sympathy with com- | 
mon humanity as it exists about him. 

“He must bear his share of the common load.. He | 
must work with men in houses, and not with their | 
names in books.” 

Few preachers have better followed their own | 
preaching than did Emerson. To few men could | 
Wordsworth’s lines be more appropriately applied : 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; | 
.... and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 
For almost fifty years he lived in Concord, and was 
known of every one as a thinker who ‘‘dwelt apart,” 
but also as a man among men, a good citizen and a | 
good neighbor. 

For one thing, he always went to the town-meet- 
ings. “In them,” says his son, “he saw the safety 
and strength of New England. He sat among his 
neighbors, and watched the plain men of the town 
manage their affairs with the courage of their con- 
victions. Himself a speaker by profession, he seldom 
took part in the debate, and then with great hesitancy | 
and modesty, but came home to praise the eloquence 
and strong good-sense of his neighbors.” 

For these neighbors he had the highest esteem. In 
1844 he wrote to a friend: 

“Much the best society I have ever known is a club 
in Concord, consisting always of twenty-five of our 
citizens, doctor, lawyer, farmer, trader, miller, me- | 
chanic, ete., solidest of men, who yield the solidest | 
of gossip. Harvard University is a wafer compared | 
to the solid land which my friends represent. I do 
not like to be absent from home on Tuesday evenings 
in winter.” 

With all his modesty, he was never without cour- 
age. One of the “friends” above mentioned, Doctor | 
Bartlett, had incurred the hatred of sundry bar-room | 
wits by his warfare upon their temple and inspiring 
spirit. One morning they hung out a sign bearing | 
an insulting inscription. As Mr. Emerson was on | 





covered with ice from the moisture of the atmosphere 
around. To guard against this, an extra degree of 
heat is given the air at the condensing works by 
having the supply pipe pass through the furnace. 
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C-0-U-L-D. 


Spelling is an art which occasionally is a “lost art,” | 


even to the natural speller. The way in which it 
eludes the pens and vanishes from the brains of its 
pursuers, deserting the inveterate letter-writer and 
the child in a spelling-match at the time of greatest 
need, is really surprising. 


We all know the sensation of uncertainty as to | 


whether we have spelled a common word correctly, 
because it “looks queer” on paper; and any one who 
has had experience with the various letter-games 
which are so popular with some people, knows how 

uickly one begins to feel that almost any combina- 
tion of letters must spell something. 

One of the quickest-witted journalists of a certain 
city had proved himself quite a wonder in the way of 
anagram-guessing, one rainy day, among a party of 
people housed in a country hotel. 

At last one of the lookers-on picked up five letters 
from the heap lying on the table, and handed them 
to him, saying: ‘Of course it will not take you a 
minute to form a word from these.” 

To the amazement of those who were watching 
| his feats of orthography, the five letters absolutely 
| defied his efforts to arrange them in such a way that 
| they spelled anything; at last, when he had looked 
| at them and worked over them so long that he had 
| grown to feel as if there was something uncanny 
| about them, they suddenly took their proper positions 
| in the following order—c-o-u-l-d. 

Just as the lookers-on were about to congratulate 
him, however, he swept them together in a heap 
again, saying as he did so: 

“Tt’s a pity I’m not Scotch, for then I might have 
said that was the proper way to spell something, 
perhaps!” and he looked greatly surprised at the 
shout of laughter which followed his announcement. 


———_<+or—___—__ 
SOME HISTORIC HOUSES. 


It is a great disappointment to a person who goes 
abroad hoping to see places of which he has read 
and to find them exactly as he has imagined them, 
when he discovers that time has worked great 
changes, and sometimes unpleasant ones, with the 
homes of famous men and women. 

A great many interesting places may be seen by 
the traveller who spends a few days in Geneva and 
its vicinity. In the old part of Geneva is Calvin’s 
house, in a narrow, dingy street. 

Rousseau’s house is another which tourists feel 
obliged to hunt up, though they usually view it from 
| a respectful distance, for it is at present occupied by 
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For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 

ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 

is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv, 
‘ sli ime 

No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known ; 

ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
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| By Epw. TREVERT. 186 pages 87 illustrations. Com- 

nlete directions for making Electric Batteries, Bells, 
| Motors, Induction Coils, Dynamos, Telegraph Instru- 
| ments, etc., post-paid, $1. Bubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 





world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- | 


eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 


a = 
Men, women and children, all ages alike, find 
endless pleasure with the New Parlor Game. The 
| Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., of Boston, Mass., are mail- 
| ing this intensely amusing novelty for 75 cts. [Adv. 


My choice—including S. KING FUCHSIA, SWANLEY 
VIOLET, RUBRA BEGONIA, CINNAMON VINE, FANCY 
GERANIUMS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ete. No two alike 
—ali beautiful plants. Bronze and Silver-edged GE- 
| RANIUMS, IMPATIENS SULTANII, PRIMULAS, VIOLETS, FuCH- 
| s1as, HELIOTROPES, ROSES, BONVARDIAS, JASMINES, and 
others e * desirable for 15 cents each. J 
Cc. > SOOKE, BAY POINT, MAINE. 
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The second of the school year in WILLIAMS 

& ROGERS’ ROCHESTER BUSINESS 
| UNIVERSITY, will open on Monday, Nov. lith. 
|If you contemplate taking a commercial course, 
hay should visit this great school or send for 
| its catalogue. 











Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 








p° YOU realize that you can re- 
cover your old umbrella yourself 
at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any framc in three minutes 


without sewing. If you send us exact 
length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: 
Cotton Gloria, silk finish, "$1.25; Union 
Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 











Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


If your local deal- 
er cannot supply the 
Be sure to send exact covers, send to us. 
length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted, 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 











TEN POUNDS | 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


As a Flesh Prod 
no question but that” ee sae he 
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‘EMULSION 





The Companion Premium 
List is before our 450,000 
subscribers. Busy times are 
near at hand. 

To-day our large store- 


rooms are crowded with all 
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his way to eg or ehrapeg stopped vip this _ | a large family, whose appeesanes at a ows is h b d rm d ' th 
read it,—the loafers at the tavern, the grocery and | apt to isconcerting. ousseau’s is and, repre- t at can e esire in e 
the stable all looking on with interest,—and forth- | reserpine qt ee baadl nag ar 4 ; 
with set to with his cane, and did not give over till | the most prominent object on it, and there is always | way of gifts for the coming 
the offensive placard was in the mud. | a tribe of women and children sitting about, a to * 
It was nothing to him that such a proceeding was | be; of the unwary traveller the minute he approaches. | Holidays. Don’t delay. 
sure to bring scurrilous abuse upon himself. He hen from Geneva one can go easily to bag oe to 
. . és see Madame de Stael’s country home, where there is 
would not see a neighbor insulted without a protest. | a quaint chateau, with a beautiful park, gardens and 
To his thinking the removal of such an offense be- | farm, and also to Ferney, the old home of Voltaire, 
longed not especially to the constable, but to the first | Where, in 1768, he established the manufactory of 
phe 1 watches, which gave employment to eight hundred 
good citizen who happened to come along. people, and brought the place from a miserable ham- 
et to a state of prosperity. 
—_——_—_+or—__—_—_- In Voltaire’s sitting-room there is a curious urn, 
| bearing a French inscription, and really said to con- 
| tain the heart of the brilliant, sceptical Frenchman. 


Boston, Mass. 
The indignation of the old man who shows visitors 


through the rooms, if any one suggests the possibility j i ! 


of the heart’s not ee is really convincing to i 
= people that he knows the truth of what he i 
affirms. 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 
is without a rival. Many have 


i und da 
SPIRE chron * S89 DY ‘he ase 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDs, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
| poor imitations. 





The Youth’s Companion, 
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CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas-time. Millions of 
the best cards made have been thus distributed. 

A sell themselves wherever shown. Any person, boy or girl, 
can make money by showing these packets to friends and neighbors. 
For this purpose we will send the first six packages for $3.25, 
or the complete set of nine packages for $5.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Pran 

& Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a hand- 

some Magic folding Card, and a Calendar for 1891. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 

and finer Cards from the above publishers, together with a 








COMPRESSED AIR. 


It is every year becoming more and more a matter 
of economy, if not of necessity, to have power gen- 
erated in large measure at some convenient spot and | 
thence distributed to points where it is required to | 
do its work. For the transmission of the wer, | 
belts, cables, and other contrivances used > be | A GROWING PEARL. 
employed. At present this work is largely done by| It is said that any small substance or particle placed 
electricity, air and water. While it is probable that | inside of an oyster soon becomes coated over with a 
electricity will answer this purpose best for distances | pellucid film. The creature has a natural provision 
exceeding four or five miles, yet within a less dis-| in its own fluids for covering everything it can neither 


———_<@>—__—_— 





tance compressed air offers some advantages. 

The practicability of this method has been demon- 
strated in the mining region of Michigan. The 
largest air-compressing plant in the world has been | 
set up there by the Hydraulic Power Company. The | 
Quinnesec Falls on the Menominee River furnish un- | 
limited power. It is at this place that a Drill Com- | 
pany, of New York, erected for the mining company | 
an air-compressing plant consisting of four pairs of 
compressors, each pair being run by its own inde- 
pendent turbine wheel. The mine, however, where 
the air is utilized, and to which it is conducted by a 
twenty-four-inch main, is situated three miles from 
the compressing plant. 

The loss of power by this mode of transmission is 
slight. It may result from friction along the sides of | 
the pipes, and also from leakage. At the Hoosac 
Tunnel, the air pressure at the compressors was | 
sixty-two pounds to the square inch; at a distance | 
of nearly two miles up the tunnel the pressure was | 
reduced to sixty pounds while the drills were in full | 
working. | 

Aside from the advantages to the users of power, | 
there are other advantages to the public from the use | 
of compressed air. It would enable manufacturers | 
to establish their power-plants outside the cities, | 
thus saving to the public the annoyance of smoke 
and exhaust steam. It would supply, instead of 
these, large volumes of pure air to the parts of the 
cities where work was being done. Again, it has 
been shown by Professor Tyndall that the compres. | 
sion of air destroys organic germs which it con- 
tains. 

There is a curious principle to be kept in mind 
while considering the agency of compressed air. In| 
its compressioy the temperature will be raised, and 
when it expands, as it must to do any work, the tem- 
perature will fall. If the air be compressed to forty- 
five pounds above ordinary pressure, that is, to sixty 
pounds to the square inch, and then allowed to cool 
down to sixty degrees Fahrenheit, its temperature 
will upon expansion sink down to fourteen degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Everything about the air engine would then be 


| 





| use as food nor get rid of. But the process of making 
a genuine pearl in its native beauty is probably as 
here described : 


The perfect pearl is found loose in the interior of 
the flesh, and has its beginning in an animal germ. 
The oysters annually produce a number of eggs 
which, as soon as they develop into diminutive ani- 
mals, are thrown out by the mother. 

Occasionally, however, an egg proves abortive and 
remains behind. It is almost microscopic in size and 
is inclosed in a tiny capsule. 

This capsule now becomes, to all intents and pur- 


| poses, a foreign substance. But it has certain powers 


akin to those of the parent, one of which is that of 
manufacturing, throwing out and gathering around 


| itself nacre, or mother-of-pearl. 


The nacre completely envelops it, and the germ of 
an animal is soon incased in a beautiful prison, usually 
spherical in form, but sometimes pear-shaped. Its 
size, of course, depends on the length of time to 
which the process is continued, as the pearl is en- 
larged by constant deposits from year to year.—Ez- 
change. 


a 
STRANGE TELEPHONE WIRE. 


Whether we shall ever be able to see our friends at 
a distance, as we now talk with them, is something 
for the science of the future to determine; but if we 
ever do so, it will doubtless be through the mysteri- 


| ous connection between light, electricity and the ele- 


ment selenium. 


Selenium belongs to what is known as the sulphur 
eo of elements. It is remarkable for the wonder- 
ul property by which its electrical conductivity 
varies according to the amount of light falling upon 
it, just as the chemical relations of silver are altered 
by the same means. 

By this singular property of selenium Professor 
Bell was enabled to construct an optical telephone, 
and actually transmitted words and sentences be- 
tween two distant points which were not connected 
in any way except by a beam of light, which faith- 
fully carried the vibrations of his voice to a selenium 
disk, by which they were transformed into electric 
energy, and reproduced in an ordinary telephone. 


= +~or —— 
A HORSE is like a man. The way to his heart is 


through his stomach. Put a bit in his mouth, and he 
will do almost anything for you.—Boston Transcript. 






“JO IN A VORTEX” 


TO ALL JO’S LITTLE 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

No. 9.—SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PACKET, 
STAMPS AND POS' 
each. for Birthday 


FOR TEAC 


| choice selection, $3, and 26 cts. for P 








some souvenir booklet. 


booklet ; retail 
No. 8.— BIRTHDAY P 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck 


K For 50 Cents, 25 Cards, P °s Card ted 
TAL NOTES RECEIVED. i it 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and § 


or Anniversary, which will be selected with car ages. 
HER 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, 
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No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, A choice selec- 
on ul C; 


eauti ards, of L. Prang & Co.’s, also a hand- 


1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, A selection of 


Letter, illus., by M. C. Hopkins, Assistant Editor of St. Nicholas. 
o. 5. For 25 Jeuts, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward b 


@:, 6. For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 


’s, and other beautiful cards. 
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LOVING XMAS GREETING Souvenir Booklets, including one new shaped monotint 


rice, 25 and 50c. each. 
ACEET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


Novelties, at 15, 75 Cents, and $1.00 


e for different tastes and age: 


| BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best P de. 
| PAPER COMMONWEALTH LINEN, A Medium-priced but Fine Grade.” 
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U. 8S. TREASURY BOND. T: 


SU u 
| CARTER’S TY PE-WRITING BAPERS. 
| PAPER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of pa) 
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hese papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
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| DINNER SET. No. 165. 112 Pieces. 


Gold Band with five modest colors on each Tea 
piece, all under glaze 


and delivered at depot for % 
have hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated 


lication. All the work is 
e guarantee satisfaction 


ni " 
Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cent h 
cents, $1.00 to $3500 each, sure to give satisfaction. a oe a 


H. H. CARTER & co.,3 Beacon St., Boston. 
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THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NOVEMBER. 
Th. 6. Independence of Mexico proclaimed, 1813. | 
Fr. 7. Battle of Belmont, 1861. 
Sa. 8. John Milton died, 1674. 
Su. 9. Pilgrims sighted Cape Cod, 1620. 

Mo. 10. Oliver Goldsmith born, 1728. 

Tu. 11. Washington proclaimed a State, 1889. 

We. 12. Russian Attack on Plevna repulsed, 1877. 





For the Companion. 
THE SOUL OF NATURE. 


Is the wind the soul of Nature ? 
Look, how the wild leaves blow ! 
Restless as human creatures 

They flutter to and fro. 

There is en ey in the pine-tree, 
And whispering in the oak, 

And a wailing at the window 

As if a spirit spoke. 


Is the sun the soul of Nature? 
See how the buds awake 
And spread their tender 
When 4 i to break. 
rooks rejoice and glitter, 
The slow, broad rivers smile, 
And forest-tops light up and laugh 
For many a leafy mile. 


tals 


Is the sea the soul of Nature? 

Hear how it raves and sighs. 

Sometimes with breast of gleaming glass 
It mirrors heaven's sweet eyes. 
Sometimes with storm and thunder 

Its milk-white surf it pours 

In splendid crests of eager rage 

Along the shrinking shores. 


Ah! cold and mighty Mother, 
Where is the soul we seek ? 

Thou hast no weeping for our woe, 
No ear for song or shriek. 





Thy heart is seamless granite, 
Thou canst‘not heal or save : 
Thou givest to the baby flowers, 
And unto man—a grave! 


Ross TERRY COOKE. 


—<~<o—__—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE MAN HE WANTED. 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, who was a very busy man, 
would not refuse himself to callers who expressed 
a desire to see him. On one occasion his family, | 
knowing him to be closely occupied, took especial 
pains that he should not be disturbed, and when 
a stranger came to the door and inquired for him, 
they told him he was engaged. It happened that 
Doctor Bacon overheard the conversation. He 
immediately stepped into the hall and requested 
his daughter to bring the caller into the study. 

“The man who wants to see me is the man 
I want to see,’’ he said. | 

The doctor may have learned that way of put- | 
ting the case by some earlier experience in his 
life, like that of another good minister of whom 
Rev. George S. Butters speaks, who once was very 
near losing a sacred opportunity. 

It was at the close of the evening service, after | 
a Sunday of hard work. His congregation had | 
been small, and he felt that he had acquitted him- 
self poorly. In fact, as he came out of church 
he overheard remarks about the sermon that mor- | 
tified and even embittered his spirit. The people | 
who spoke to him happened‘ somehow to say just | 
the wrong things. He passed out, gloomy and | 
discouraged. If man ever hungered for a token | 
that he was doing some good in the world, he | 
was that man. 

At the door stood a young man, as if waiting. | 
The pastor felt in no mood to talk more, and | 
turned aside to avoid him, but the stranger spoke 
his name. 

‘“‘“May I have a moment with you, sir?” | 

There was no welcome in the pastor’s response. | 
He begged the man to be short, for he was very | 
tired. 

‘Perhaps I had better not trouble you, then,”’ | 
said the young man. And he went away without 
another word. 

By the time the pastor had crossed the street, | 
and stood at his own door, he was sorry for what 
he had said. He turned immediately and fol- | 
lowed the stranger, found him, and took him | 
home with him. | 

He proved to be the man the minister wanted. | 
He had been in the city three months, and had | 
gone wrong. To-night he had attended religious 
services for the first time; and what he heard | 
made him homesick and conscience-sick. He 
wished the pastor to set him right. | 

“Your remark when I spoke to you at the | 
church chilled me,” he said, ‘and I turned away 
with a hopeless feeling that almost drove me to| 
a wicked resolve. The temptation was growing 
strong in me as I walked the street.”’ 

“How glad Iam that I went after you!” said | 
the pastor. 

Kindly and carefully he conversed with the 
inquirer, giving him the counsel he needed. It} 
was a delightful ending to what had seemed a! 
useless day. A sin-captive seeking his Redeemer | 
had come to him. 

That interview saved the young man. He 
became one of the minister’s best helpers, an | 
active worker in his church, and a successful | 





| by a mad charge, in which the assailants were 


THE YOUTEH’S 


in this world is to do good; and whether it is to | 
help body or mind or soul, it must not be put off 
on account of any weary or unwilling mood. 
Such opportunities come one at a time, and the 
same one never comes but once. 


+or 


COMPANION. 


from their winter’s privations, and placed in the fore- | 
frout of battle; but the First Consul also gave orders 
that they should receive tieir arrears of pay for the 
eigit months of isolation. ‘he half-brigade fought 
in the front rank in several battles, and suffered 
terrible losses, but the men never received their 
arrears of pay. 

Afterward, at the battle of Austerlitz, the brave 
commander of the Twenty-cighth, Walhubert, re- 


| ceived a mortal wound while leading his men. Before 


PAPER FROG. 
Among the articles sent to the Paris Exhibition by 


| the schools of Japan were many interesting models | 





made of folded paper. One of the most ingenious is 





the paper frog, of which La Nature gives the follow- 
ing description, with the accompanying diagrams: | 


First cut a sheet of b 
paper so as to make a 7 

rfect square (Fig. 1). 
‘old the Ee 80 a8 to 
form the diagonals a a ; 
turn in the other di- 
rection, and form the 
creases at right angles 
shown at bb. 

After the folds have 
been well determined, 
it will be easy to form 


a a 

















Fig. 2, and then to turn , 
down the ends b and a, b - 
as shown in Fig. 3. 
This makes a series of Fie. 1. 
small panels about the axis o a. After this take 
the paper by the point, b, and fold the sheet so as to 
make two new regular | 
points, as shown in Fig. | 
4. This operation per- | 
formed on the eight faces 
of the folded paper gives 
the result shown in Fig. 
5. _— fold each face, 
ond the ints 8 











a 


> 


and 
toward the central axis, | 
Fig. 6, and take care to 
form the folds of the 
points @ as well as pos- 
sible. Fig. 7 shows what 
to do to finish the frog, 





Fie. 2. by bending his fore and 
hind legs. 
Oo o Qo Qo Oo o 
a 
Q s S\N 
/ 
ae 
a a a a 
Fig, 3. Fie. 4. Fie. 5. Fig. 6. Fie. 7. 


A HEROIC CORPS. 


During the years between 1789 and 1815, Europe 
was so much occupied with great and terrible events 
tat many lesser ones of interest were quite over- 
looked. The Napoleonic wars were full of deeds of 
extraordinary prowess, which the chroniclers of that 
time were too busy to record, and which have been 
forgotten. The martial enthusiasm of men was 
raised to its highest pitch. The soldiers of Napoleon, 
fighting for “glory,” though much more for their 
selfish and cruel chieftain’s glory than for their own, 
performed deeds which paralleled the bravery and 
endurance of the soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion, who had the strongest motive in the world to be 
courageous—the defence of their homes and their 
liberty. 


A recent chronicle of the deeds of tie Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of the line of the French army has 
brought out some stirring incidents in the history of 
that corps during the period alluded to. In 1799 the 
Twenty-eighth—then called the Twenty-eighth half- 
brigade—was sent to take an entrenchment of the 
Austrians in the heights of the Simplon Pass. 

Arriving at the point, they found the enemy solidly 
entrenched in what appeared to be an impregnable 
position. In front of their redoubts, and quite sep- 
arating them from the French position, was a deep 
chasm, thyough which ran a mountain torrent. 

Colonel Walhubert, who commanded the Twenty- 
eighth, had no idea of being stopped by what seemed 
an impassable obstacle. e found a long, straight 
tree, with a trunk almost a foot in thickness. This 
tree he ordered cut down, and the trunk was thrust 
across the chasm, under a galling fire. 

Then he started his command across the log, one 
man atatime. The first soldier who stepped upon it 
was shot, and fell into the chasm. So with the second 
and the third; but the French crowded on after these, 
and presently several succeeded in crossing. Then 
Walhubert himself passed over the log in safety, 
and, organizing his little party on the other side, he 
made an attack upon the Austrian redoubt, his men 
clambering up the sharp rocks to the assault. 

This diverted a part of the Austrians’ fire from the 
log. The French kept crossing, one at a time, though 
many among them went down to death in the chasm. 
The attacking column increased little by little, and, 
art] 
protected by the roughness of the soil, succeeded 4 
dislodging the Austrians from their first and lowest 
line of entrenchments. When the French—as many 
of them as had survived the fearful passage—had 
crossed the chasm, Walhubert formed his half-bri- 
gade, stormed the enemy’s position, carried it, and 
captured twelve hundred men with a number of guns. 

sperate bravery is a great quality in a soldier, 
but the quality of patient endurance under privation 
and suffering, without the inspiration of battle, is a 
still higher quality. Following this heroic encoun- 
ter in the Simplon, the Twenty-eighth half-brigade 
was put into winter quarters at a high altitude in 
the Alps. There, apparently abandoned by their | 
countrymen, the soldiers suffered a winter of distress 
and privation, for they received no pay whatever, 
and very little food. 

When at last, in May, 1800, Bonaparte, then First | 
Consul, came along on his way to Italy, he congratu- 
lated the Twenty-eighth on its heroic devotion to 
a and, by way of reward, issued this order: 

“The First Consul orders, as a mark of his satis- 





| out the halls. 


we’ll have to keep a girl, I guess.” 


| he died he wrote this letter to Napoleon, now Em- 


ror: 

“I would have wished to do more for you, but I die 
in an hour. I do not grieve for my life, because I 
have had part in a victory which assures to you a) 
happy reign. When you think of the brave men who | 
were devoted to you, give my memory a thought. It | 
is enough for me to tell you that I have a family. I | 
do not need to commend them to you.” 

And then Walhubert died—and was forgotten. 


“7, 
For the Companion. 
CRADLE SONG. 


O lullaby, my baby. The bee has gone to sleep ; 
The dew is on the clover and peace is on the deep, 
While mother sings above thee a little slumber song, 
And prays beneath her singing, God save my babe 
rom wrong. 
O sleep, my baby, sleep. 
O lullaby, my baby. The stars shine overhead 


To light the way of angels who come about thy bed 
To keep their watch above thee until the morning | 





reaks, | 

And from the dreams they brought him my little 
darling wakes. 

O sleep, my baby, sleep. 

O lullaby, my baby : take thou this good-night kiss, 

And may it tell thee, darling, what love a mother’s is. | 

Take thou this kiss to dream of the while I breathe a 


prayer } 
That Bod Who gave shall have thee forever in His care. 
O sleep, my baby, sleep. | 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
——_+or—- 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Two little girls of my acquaintance, writes a cor- | 
respondent, were playing ‘‘Come to see.” Each had 


| a little playhouse under the apple-trees in the rear of | 


little Nannie’s home, and they made pleasant but 
somewhat ceremonious visits to each other under the 
names of Mrs. President Harrison and Mrs. President 
Cleveland. Their conversation, however, was not 
always in harmony with the characters and position 
of the ladies whose names they had assumed. 


The dialogue ran something like this. Mrs. Harri- 
son said: “I must get to work and make a pie for 
Benjamin’s dinner. He always makes such a fuss if 
I don’t have pie for dinner; and then I must scrub 
There’s a sight of work to do here in 
the White House.” 

“Oh, [know,” replied Mrs. Cleveland, patronizingly. 
“There was when we lived here. It just kept Grover 
and me on the jump all the time to keep things look- 
ing decent. That’s one reason we were glad to 
move.” 

“It does keep one busy,” said Mrs. Harrison, ‘‘but 
Benjamin and I think it’s real pleasant here, and 
we’re not going to move soon if we can help it; but | 
“Yes, you’ll need one if p give such big parties | 
as I gave,” replied Mrs. Cleveland. “One has to 
cook up so much when it comes to inviting all of 
Congress to dinner. Congressmen are such awful 
eaters that Mr. Cleveland often said it would break 
us up if we had to have them often. Dear me, I’m 
glad we don’t live here now.” 

“Well, there’s one comfort, and that is that you 
aint likely ever to have to live here again,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, consolingly. 

“Perhaps not,—we shall see about that,” said 
Mrs. Cleveland, stiffly, as she rose to go. But before 
she took her departure she stated the original object 
of her visit, which set the two concealed listeners off | 
into shouts of laughter. 

**T came over,” she said, “to see if you would lend 
me Mr. Harrison’s pants’ pattern. I’ve got to make 
Mr. Cleveland a pair and I haven’t a very good pat- 
tern, and he’s real particular about his pants.” 

The laughter that followed this speech so offended | 
both ladies that they left the “White House” at once, 
although Mrs. Harrison had not yet “scrubbed out | 
the halls.” | 


———+or-—_—_ 
| 


TWO SIDES OF ONE MAN. 


A single act may throw much light upon a man’s | 
character, but human nature is a complex thing, and | 
the presence of one trait does not prove the absence 
of another and seemingly opposite trait. Mr. Goss, | 
in his “Recollections of a Private,’ mentions an 
instance of this kind, the man in question being the | 
colonel of Mr. Goss’s regiment. Mr. Goss was at 
this time a new recruit, or, as he himself says, “a 
raw ‘thinking soldier.’ ’’ 


In our company was an old drill-sergeant who had | 
occasion to reprove me often, and who finally in- 
flicted a blast of profanity at which my self-respect 
rebelled. Knowing that swearing was a breach of | 
discipline, I waited confidently upon the colonel, with 
the manner of one gentleman calling upon another. 
After the usual salute, I opened complaint by say- 


ing: 

“Colonel, Mr. Hackett has —” 

The colonel interrupted me angrily, and with fire 
in his eye exclaimed, ‘Mister? There are no misters 
in the army.”’ 

“TI thought, sir, —’’ I began, apologetically. | 

“Think? think?’ he cried. “What right have you 
to think? J do the thinking for this regiment! Go 
— quarters !”’ 

did not tarry. There seemed to be no common 
ground on which he and I could argue questions of 
personal etiquette; but I should do injustice to his | 
character as a commander if I failed to illustrate 
or manner of reproof which he sometimes ap- 
plied. 

One day, noticing a corporal in soiled gloves, he 
said, ‘Corporal, you set a bad example to the men 
with your soiled gloves. Why do you?” 

“I’ve had nospay, sir, since entering the service, 
and can’t afford to hire washing.” 

The colonel drew from his pocket a pair of gloves 
— white, and handing them to the corporal, 
said: 

“Put on those. I washed them myself.” 

It was an unforgotten lesson to the whole regiment 
that it was a soldier’s duty to attend himself to his 
personal neatness. 


—+or— 
BADGERS. 


On the occasion of the parade of the Grand Army | 
of the Republic, at the national encampment in Bos- 
ton in August last, a great deal of curious interest 
was manifested in the only live animal, besides the 
horses, which accompanied the procession. This | 
animal did not march, but was carried in a cage. He 
was the badger borne at the head of the department | 


| 


of Wisconsin, the “Badger State.” | h 


Not many people in the vist crowd which watched | 
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The badger is by no means unworthy of being 
taken as anemblem. He is a very plucky, persistent 
little animal—not so industrious as the beaver, per- 
haps, but capable of a great deal of endurance, and 
sufficiently brave in his own defence, though ordina- 


| rily quiet and inoffensive. 


The badger is —y classified as one of the 
plantigrade carnivora, which means that he puts his 
whole foot squarely down on the ground when he 
walks, and eats animal food. He has a somewhat 
remarkable endowment in his lower jaw, which locks 
itself into the cranium in such a way that it cannot 
be pried open; and his grip upon anything which he 
has seized, therefore, surpasses even the bulldog’s in 
tenacity. His feet, too, are armed with powerful 
claws, though he uses them mostly in burrowing. 

The home of the American badger is in the North. 
west, and he has been found from the Province of 
Ontario to the Missouri River. On the prairies he 
feeds largely upon “‘gophers,”’ prairie dogs, and field 
mice and moles, though his diet is partly vegetable. 

In England the badger—a somewhat different ani- 
mal from the American badger, though like him in 
many respects—is still hunted by gentlemen, by way 
of “sport.” Dogs are especially trained to hunt 
badgers, and the sport has the peculiarity that it 
must be enjoyed at night. Between eleven at night 
and two in the morning, when the badger sallies 
forth from his hole in pursuit of his game, the sports- 
men goin pursuit of him. 

Practically, it is said, the only way to kill the Eng- 
lish badgers is to stop their “earths”? in the covers 
along the hillside while they are out on their mid- 
night foraging expeditions, and then hunt them 
away with the hounds; for the badger is one of the 
craftiest of animals, and often outwits the dogs. He 
will not touch a poisoned bait, and an old badger, it 
is said, will “throw” a hundred traps with impunity. 

To dislodge the animals from their retreats, if they 
once gain the earth, is next to an impossibility. 
They are most expert and rapid burrowers. 

One of the best qualities of shaving brushes is 
made out of the hair of badgers; and the business of 
catching them is still so active, in spite of their com- 


| parative scarcity, that upwards of five thousand bad- 
| gers’ skins were exported to Great Britain from 


America in one year recently. 


+r 


BRIDLING A BEAR. 


The. woodcock season opened the other day, in 
Nova Scotia, says a correspondent, and I went to try 
my luck in some famous ‘‘covers”’ about twenty miles 
from Halifax. Having stopped for dinner at a lonely 
farm-house, I chanced to remark to the young farmer 
who was my host, that I had come across fresh bear- 
tracks that morning. ‘Very likely,” said he, ‘‘for 
the bears are thicker than blueberries hereabouts 
this summer.” Thereupon he told me the following 
incident, as an illustration of his statement that 
bears, instead of dying out, are becoming more 


| numerous in the Maritime Provinces of Canada: 


The other night, when I had turned the cows out 
to pasture, I took the bridle and went to catch Bess, 
a black mare of mine, that I wanted to use early the 
next morning. There’s my pasture-lot, yonder, and 
it runs way back, along both sides of the brook. 

I found the horses crowded round the gate as if 
something had scared them; but Bess wasn’t among 
them, and I started down the brook in search of her. 


| It was getting pretty duskish, when I thought I heard 


her whinny; and as near as | could make out, the 
sound came from a clump of bushes away off to the 
right, across the brook. 

took my time in getting there, and when I 
reached the spot it was about dark. However, in the 
middle of the bushes I saw and heard something 


| moving, which, of course, I took for the black mare. 


“Come, pet! Come, pet!” ~~ I; but pet wouldn’t 
come, so I tucked the bridle behind my back, held out 


| my hand, and moved up gently to catch her, talking 


to her all the time so that she wouldn’t be scared. 

It was so dark I couldn’t quite make out, in the 
bushes, which was her head and which was her tail; 
but I got a kind of idea on the subject, and reached 
out to take hold of her forelock. 

At that moment what I had taken for Bess rose 
on its hind-quarters with a kind of squeal, half-pig 
and half-calf; and I saw it was a bear I was trying 
to put the bridle on to! 

guess I must have jumped back about ten feet, 
and so quick that the critter never struck me; and 
then I put for home as fast as I could run. The bear 
didn’t follow me further than the edge of the thicket; 
— I concluded I wouldn’t hang around to look for 
ess. 

The mare was all right, however; and when I got 
to the bars, all out of breath with running and the 
scare, I found her with the other horses. 


+r 


JUMPING. 


The game of “Halma,” “hoppity” it is sometimes 
called, is, as many of our readers doubtless know, a 
sort of elaborated ‘‘fox and geese,’’ wherein advan- 


| tage is to be obtained by skilful “jumping”? from one 


spot to another. Like many absorbing pursuits, it 
makes so great an impression on the brain that that 
organ keeps on playing when the board is removed. 


A lady who had amused one child after another by 
playing the game throughout a rainy day, said that, 


| at tea-time, she felt incapable of behaving with her 


usual propriety and calmness. 

“Don’t be surprised if I jump the butter over the 
bread, and move the cake from one square of the 
tablecloth to the other,” she said. ‘I feel as if life 
were one long succession of zigzagging jumps.” 

But the most curious effect became apparent in the 
ne of the family, who h also taken 
heartily to the game. One day she was noticed as 
being very abstracted and silent when a caller was 
present, and her daughter, when they were again 
alone, mildly took her to task for it. 

“Why didn’t you take more notice of Mrs. Harris?” 
asked she. 

“I did my best, dear,” said the mother, apologeti- 
cally, “my very best. I’m sure I listened to what 
she was saying.” 

“Yes, mother, but so absently! 
all the time, but made no replies.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you how it was,” owned grand- 
mother. “I got to thinking how I could jump about 
from her eyes and nose onl mouth, and the thought 


fascinated me so that I couldn’t get my mind away 
from it!” 


You looked at her 


amie ————— 


WHAT HE SAVED. 


While the great fire was raging in Seattle, says an 


| exchange, a prominent lawyer of the city hurried up 
| to his office to save a few of his most valuable docu- 
| ments and books. 


He had long been accumulating materials for a 
history of Washington. These were of course pe- 


| culiarly precious to him, and he had besides a valua- 


ble library. The fire was upon him; whatever he did 
he must do at once. He laid his hands upon one 
book and manuscript after another.@ Yes, this one 
he must save, and this one, and this and this. 

But among so many that must be taken, it was 
ard to choose the two or three that could be carried. 
One after another was taken up and then dropped 
for something else, till all at once the firemen raised 








| the parade had ever seen a badger, and the most of | 
| them had to be told what this queer, long-bodied, 
| Short-legged, furry creature was. This is not surpris- 


l a cry th s p ildi i y 
faction with the good conduct of this half-brigade, or he would loos Miciife polaiaroeneendneamenss 

In the excitement of the moment he turned, seized 
the first book within reach, and rushed downstairs. 
On reaching the pavement he found that he had saved 
the city directory. 


winner of other young men from temptation. | that, in the first ensuing encounter with the enemy, 
The opportunity that waits for us is the one we | it shall march at the head of the advance guard.” ing, perhaps, since the badger has become somewhat 


These soldiers asked no higher reward than to be | scarce, and is seldom seen in the Sta i 
need, and cannot afford to lose. Our great work | taken, cnervated, emaciated and weak as they were | adopted him as its emblem. a 
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For the Companion. 
A PUZZLED GIRLIE. 


Tho’ she’s small, she’s not a dunce, 
And she’s heard folks say 
That the world turns over once 
In a night and day. 
Is it all a great mistake? 
She has felt some doubt; 
But if she could keep awake, 
She would soon find out. 


All her world is flat and 


round— 
She’s right on the top— 
Maybe, like a pancake 
browned, 


It is turned, flip, flop! 
What a somersault ’twould 
make, 
How the boys 
shout! 
Oh, if she could keep awake, 
She would soon find out. 


would 


She has vowed that till she 
knows 
She’ll not sleep again; 
But her eyelids always close 
Ere the clock strikes ten. 
Do the hills and houses 
shake? 
Are stars tossed about? 
Oh, if she could keep awake, 
She would soon find out. 
—+<or——__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


A BUNCH OF DRY APPLE. 


Grandpa Gay was going 
to market, and grandma 
was flying around putting 
the golden ‘‘pats”’ of but- 
ter into the round, red 
box, bringing out the 
sage and the tansy spot- 
ted cheeses that would 
melt in the mouth, weigh- 
ing again the five bunches 
of dry apple that had cost 
little Pete so many hours 
of misery. 

But the thought that 
he was to have one bunch 
for himself consoled him 
somewhat, and eased the 
pain of cut thumbs and 
the vicious stabs from the 
long, sharp  stringing- 
needle fashioned from an 
old umbrella ‘‘brace.” 
He had made a great 
many bright plans with 
that bunch of dry apple. 

Then the dear old lady 
put up bundles of sage, 
summer-savory and other 
sweet herbs wherewith 
to savor the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkeys of her town 
friends. Oh, it was a 
busy morning, and in 
the hurry the eggs were 
almost forgotten — those 
precious eggs that were 
worth their weight in— 
coppers, at least. Pete 
was hurried to the barn, 
and in a minute he ran 
into the kitchen again in 
breathless haste. 

‘“‘There’s three dozen an’ ’leven, an’ a hen on!” | 
he shouted. ‘And oh, grandma, there’s an | 
awful pretty buzzing bird flying around down 
there! It makes a noise like thunder!” 

“I believe my heart it’s a pa’tridge!’’ said 
grandma. ‘Go down and see, father. If ’tis, be 
sure and get it for "Lizy Jones. She’s wanted an’ 
wanted a pa’tridge stew or some kind o’ wild 
meat a good spell.”’ 

Instantly there was ‘‘war” in little Pete’s heart. 
That beautiful, fluttering bird made into a stew! 
He followed grandpa with shuffling steps. Grand- 
pa got along pole, and in a minute was limping 
over the barn in pursuit of the partridge. 

“Bum-m-m-m! — Whirr-rr-rr-rr!”? back and 
forth, high and low. They frightened off the 
‘shen on.’’ The barn was filled with the roar of 
its whirring wings. At last grandpa hit it with 
the end of his pole and knocked it into Pete’s 
outstretched hands. 

“Hold fast! Don’t let it get away!’ shouted 
grandpa, climbing over the calf-pen gate. 


ke 4 | he iM, 
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| Grandpa could not wait any longer for the | eight cents, and, although it cost him some heart- 


forty-eighth egg and started for town. Pete hung | aches, he carried out his ‘‘idea’”’ that came to him 


hard. 


woods, glad of its freedom. And Pete was glad, 
too, vet he could not quite get over disobeying 


over his face and wept uproariously, as boys 
ought to weep. 
Pretty soon he felt better, but there was still a 


dowdy.” 





| around in the woods half the forenoon, shuffling in the woods and bought with the money a plump 
through the brown, dry leaves and thinking very | turkey, ready for market, out of Deacon Brown's 


| lot, for "Lizy Jones. He took grandma into his 


The partridge had rumbled off into the deep | confidence and she added some cranberries and a 


big slice of sage cheese. 
Alas for Pete's bright plans! They were swept 


grandpa. ‘Lizy Jones wouldn’t have any ‘wild | away like cobwebs; but he thought that more 
meat”’ either, and she was poor and sick besides. | apples would grow the next year; and he looked 

Just then an idea popped into his mind, an idea | ruefully at and rubbed his stabbed and black- 
so hopeful and yet so grievous to him that he sat | stained thumbs which had scarcely got healed 
down on a log, clapped his chubby, brown hands | over, and tried to whistle bravely. 


| 4 
+e 

| 

| 





LitrLe Walter had been put to bed and his 


sore spot in his heart and he couldn't eat any din- | mamma had returned to the sitting-room when a 
ner, although grandma had a luscious ‘‘pan- | stray cow began lowing near the house. 


‘““Mam- 
|ma! mamma!” called the small man excitedly, 


Pete’s bunch of dry apple brought seventy- | ‘do you hear that cattle mewing ?”’ 





or 
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O how calm and keen the air! 

© how clear the light! | 
Grass and weeds and sfones ave fair 
, In Thetv rove | 
Se O how bight and shange To view 
i Is the fand we see! 

Y &® Snow has made fhe world anew 
Just for you and me- 


while. 


All the Trees ave grand and proud 
Tn their soft white wool 
‘With The weight their Twigs ave bowed: 
They ave piled so full. 
But They’d be so bare and cold 
If the wind should blow:- 
Queer old Tees to give Their gold 
For a coal of snow! 











For the Companion. 


FLOWERS OR WEEDS. 


Cross words are like ugly weeds, 
Pleasant words are like fair flowers; 

Let us sow sweet thoughts, for seeds, 
In these garden-hearts of ours. 


—- +o - —— 
For the Companion. 
TON AND HER FRIENDS.* 


Away off in Breckenridge, Colorado, there lives 
a little girl who is called Ton, and who possesses 
in a remarkable degree the power of taming birds 
and animals. 

She goes out into the yard with her hands full 
of bread crumbs, calls, and is soon surrounded 


shoulders and arms to eat from her hand. 
Her little terrier dog she has taught a great 
many tricks. She dresses him in a red coat and 





How the feathers flew! For a moment little 
Pete stood irresolute, then with the trembling, 
panting bird held close under his rough jacket, 
he turned and fled across the fields to the woods, 
and when grandpa had got over the gate and 


rubbed the chaff and cobwebs out of his eves 


there was no Pete and no partridge. 


cap like a monkey, and while she plays on an 


organette, he dances on his hind-legs. Then there | 
| are her cats, and there is a small army of them. | 
| They follow her around like dogs, and do almost | 


| everything she tells them. 





* Remarkable as this account seems, we are assured 
by the author that it is strictly true in every particu- 
lar.—EbD. CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


by a flock of black birds that perch on her head, | 


But the most remarkable thing is the taming of 
a pair of brown owls that live in a wood near by. 
Whenever they are hungry they fly to the yard, 
perch themselves on a revolving clothes-line in 
the yard, and call Ton with a sound like a cat 
yowling. 

When she comes out they fly down to meet her 
with as much glee as is possible for a pair of 
dignified owls to show, perch on her wrists and 
crack their jaws together, like nut-crackers, to 
show her they are hungry. 

She can call them any time by whistling, and 
they have grown so tame now that they occasion- 
ally allow the other members of the family to 
hold them, but they are much fonder of Ton 


than of any one else. L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


—— --+@r-- - = 





LittLE Hazel was five years old when she was 
travelling with her mother on a crowded steamer 
where they occupied a state-room with myself. 
| For a long time after we had retired she talked in 
a low tone to herself. At last her mamma asked, 
‘What are vou doing, Hazel?”’ ‘I’m thinking.” 
| Well, don’t think aloud.” “I wish I didn’t 
| have a thinker,’’ replied she, but seeming to 

realize that would be unfortunate, added, ‘I 
wish my thinker had a faucet, so I could shut it 
off and go to sleep.” 








Eudovas. Bumslead 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


Her dumb brood halt. 


I haven’t a chick or a child, and yet 
My life is devoted to one dear pet; 
I need him, I heed him, 
And often [ feed him, 
And when there’s no food I am filled with regret. 


2. 
TWO DIAMONDS. 
A. 


1. A letter from Mexico. 

2. A little pouch. 

3. The chief magistrate 
of acity. 

4. Yellow. 

5. The name of a vessel 
that arrived at Cape Cod on 
Nov. 9, 1620. 

6. An ornamental head- 
dress. 

7. Having rows. 
8. A snare for fish. 
9. A letter from Georgia. 


1. A letter from Maine. 
2. A dance by one. 
3. Small lances. 
4. Companies. 
5. A name given to No- 
mber 11th. 

6. Limited. 

7. A Seripture proper 
name. 

8. Melancholy. 

9. A letter from Sweden. 


F. S. F. 
3. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 


1. Separate part of the 
foot, and make within ané 
gradation. 

2. Separate a little knot, 
and make a slight bow and 
a tree of Paplanta, Mexico. 

3. Separate a kingdom of 
North Europe, and make a 
cave and to observe. 

4. Separate a very small 
piece, and make to give 
sparingly and a repast. 

5. Separate certain trees, 
and make a venomous ser- 
pent and existence. 

6. Separate a salt formed 
by the union of nitric acid 
with a base, and make an 
egg and value. 

The primal letters of the 
first and second words will 
spell an aboriginal Ameri- 
can; those of the third 
words will spell one whe 
computes ; these words,con- 
nected, will form the name 
of one of the most beauti- 
ful seasons of the year. 


FRANK SNELLING. 


ve 


4. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


. Virtuous. 

A Greek letter. 

A memorial. 

- Sprightly. 

astened with strings. 


5. 
PRIMITIVES AND 
DERIVATIVES. 


Find a primitive and a 
derivative in each para- 
graph. The first letters of 
the words required give the 
name of aman who left a 
permanent mark on the 
world. He was born No. 
vember 10, 1483. 

What place is more appro- 
priate for a than the 
~ of ——? 

ou —— to do or to be: 
ed ure you named ——. 

- is he so —— in 
thought and reply? Be. 
cause he has —— thorough- 
ly rather than much. 

The boy’s taste has taken 





a new —; he wants to 
fight in a —. 
The —— of that people means something; the coun- 
try is well named —. 
e is an officer of the ——; he marched up the —— 
to the altar in full uniform. 
— wrote on the Understanding; —— edits and 
writes a different style of literature. 
The man of —— was a poet; —— held an office in 


the Tabernacle service. 

—— was commonly an amiable writer, but at times 
his pen was very —. 

hich like you best, simple songs of —— or the 

classic strains of ——? 

In rank he is an ——; in —— times the word was 
spelled differently. 

They —— two hours, then the party surveyed the 


island of —- Aunt Lizzir. 





Answers to Puzzles in October 23. 


“i Across. 
TAN 
AM PLE 
PARBAPY EBT 
ozT 2 62'S 
TAP? 3 00: A 
Es fT 0'P 
NET 
Downward—Apatite. 
2. Peter Piper. 
3.1. Ape. 2. Hog. 3. Rat. 4. Yak. 5. Eland. 
6. Doe. 7. Seal. 8. Shrew. 9. Hare. 10. Dog. 11. 
Zebu. 12. Bear. 13. Cow. 14. Elk. 15. Walrus. 


16. Beaver. 17. Ewe. 18. Goat. 19. Mandril. 20. Coon. 
21.Gnu. 22. Mink. 23. Buffalo. 24. Lion. 
26. Cat. 29. Deer. 
ard. 31. 

Zebra. 37. Daman. 38. . 89 
Weasel. ‘ 41. Saki. 42. Civet. 43. Lemur, 
44. Otter. 45. Bison. 46. Badger. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often 5 — its sub- 

rs in asingle weekly issue of t per. All 

additional ages over eight—which is the ySumber 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the Publishers. 

New Sabscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
taal, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to resister letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 

Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Posi- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us i -~ the date opposite your 
name on your paper, hich shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
Tue Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
BOILS. 


The predisposing cause of boils is a lowering of 
the health at some point. In the opinion of many | 


students of disease the immediate cause is a microbe, | } 


which finds its way into some gland of the skin, 
where it sets up a peculiar inflammation. Generally 
the gland is an oil gland. In the armpits it is a 
sweat gland. On the eyelid, where the boil is known | 
as a “‘sty,” it is a gland of still another sort. 

The first indication of a boil is a slight itching, 
followed by a reddish pimple with a hair in the cen- 
tre. Sometimes the pulling out of this hair will 
arrest the development of the sore. As the pimple 
grows, the redness extends and becomes more in- 
tense, and the part begins to throb with pain. In 
about five days it breaks, pus oozes out, the pain 
abates, and soon after the dead tissue—the so-called | 
“core’’—escapes, followed by rapid healing. Some- 
times no core appears, nor does the boil suppurate. 
This is known as the “blind boil.” It is very hard | 
and painful, and is long in healing. 

Sometimes a malignant form of boil appears on the 
head or neck, or especially on the lip. At first it 


resembles an ordinary boil, but it gives rise to blood- | 


poison, and after extreme suffering is fatal in about 
tive days. 

A carbuncle somewhat resembles a boil, 
much larger and more painful. 
and has several openings. 


but is 


It produces a great dis- 


turbance of the whole system, and is very dangerous | 


in its tendency. The constitutional symptoms of 
boils are slight, though in some cases there may be 
iderable feverish 

The treatment should be, in the first place, consti- 
tutional, aiming to restore the vigor of the system. 
The diet should be generous, without excess, and 
easily digestible. The patient, while avoiding ex- 
haustion, should take a proper amount of exercise, 
have an abundanee of pure air, and wash his body 
daily with cool water and soap. 

Local treatment, also, is needed. To arrest the 
progress of a boil at its early stage, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson advises the application of a solution of sugar 
of lead every six or twelve hours with a camel’s-hair 
brush. If this fails, he would promote suppuration 
by spreading on it a wash-leather plaster of galbanum 
and opium, cut in the middle for the escape of the 
pus. 

If the pain continues to increase, he would apply 
soothing applications. When the boil begins to heal, 
he would keep the skin around it dry, clean it with 
tar soap, and smear it with yellow resin ointment 
dressing the broken surface with lint spread with the 
same ointment, keeping the dressing in position with 
strips of adhesive plaster or by a light bandage. 





——— 


For the Companion. 
THE ROTATION OF VENUS. 
The time of the rotation of Venus on her axis has 
never been established beyond doubt. Astronomers 
have made great efforts for more than two centuries 


to solve the difficult problem, but no one has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining entirely satisfactory results. 


Your name cannot be found on | 


It tends to spread | 
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power of gravitation. 
ably exceeding in depth that of the earth, and so 
laden with clouds that the real surface of the planet 
is invisible tous. Her axial rotation has been sup- 
posed to coincide with that of the earth. It has 
therefore seemed possible that the earth’s twin sister 
might be inhabited by a race resembling our own, 
endowed with a richer and nobler life, while rejoic- | 
ing in a more glorioys sun, and twice the light and 
heat that falls to our share. 

These visions are put to flight by the speculations 
of the Italian astronomer. We can form little idea 
of life on a planet where, on one side, there are no 

| sunrises or sunsets, no stars, or moon, and where, on 
the other side, no sun ever shines, and the light 
comes from the stars, the aurora, the fall of meteors 
or the occasional visits of comets. 

The new theory will not be accepted without strong 
confirmation. Observation must be piled on observa- 
tion, with the aid of more and more powerful tele- 
scopes, before it can take its place among the things 
that are known to be true. 


a 


DID HE HOE THEM? 


“My father,” says a Colorado judge, ‘‘was a stern, 
exacting man, who did not seem to think a boy ona 
farm needed any time to go fishing or to hunt wood- 
| chucks. He was also a believer in the free use of 
the rod, which, as I used to think, often spoiled the 
child. 


“One week my father had to leave home to be gone 
three days. He took me out to a field of potatoes 
and said, ‘John, I want you to hoe those potatoes 
while I am gone. I shall be gone just three days. 
You can do it in that time if you are spry.’ 

“As soon as father was gone I went out and looked 
the field over. It was just the season of trout-fishing 
in our region. I said, ‘Sho, 1 believe I can hoe that 
field in two days easy enough!’ So I went off and 
fished all the first day. 

“The second day I went out and looked the 
over, and said, ‘I believe if I get up early an 
real hard, I can hoe those potatoes in one day.’ 
I went and fished all the second day. 

“The third morning I went out, and the field seemed 
to have grown twice as big in the night. I said, ‘I 
| can’t do it in one day the best I can work, and father 
| will lick me for fishing two whole days, anyhow!’ 

So I went and fished the third day. 

The judge doesn’t tell whether he finally hoed the 
| potatoes or not, but he has certainly been a hard 
worker since then, and perhaps the rod did not spoil 
the child, after all. 
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ONLY ONCE, 

There is nothing like making the best of everything, 
but even when people do make the best of things 
| they are very apt to put in a qualifying “but” some- 
where. 


Two very old people were talking one day about the 
deli ~ of old age. 

“Why,” said one, ‘“‘we get the best of everything. 
| At our house, all the tenderest bits of steak, the 
nicest morsels of chicken, the largest pieces of pie 
are suved out for me.” 

“Yes,” said the other; “at our house I have the 
most comfortable room in the house, the easiest 
| chair, and the warmest corner at the fireplace.” 


le “And everybody looks at us kindly and respect- 
| fu 

“To be sure. But, ah, John, it’s sorrowful to 
think —” 


“What, Jane?” 
**We can’t be old but once!” 


<= 


SINGULAR CANAL. 

| The most remarkable canal in the world is the one 
between Worsley and St. Helen’s in the north of 
| England. It is sixteen miles long, and underground 
from end to end. 


In Lancashire the coal mines are very extensive, 
half the country being undermined, and many years 
ago the Duke of Bridgewater’s managers thought 
they could save money by transporting the coal 
underground instead of on the surface. So the canal 
was constructed and the mines drained at the same | 
time. 

Ordinary canal boats are used, but the power is 
furnished by men, and the method of propulsion is 
unique On the roof of the tunnel are — cross 
a ey at regular intervals. The men li 

acks upon the loads of coal and push with their feet 
against the cross-bars on the roof, and thus move 
forward the boats. 


eee 
WHERE THEY PINCHED. 


There are a good many people who prefer old | 
things to new things, sometimes, perhaps, without as 
good reason for the preference as an old beggar once 
showed in the matter of shoes. 

This man called at the house of a lady and begged 
for a pair of shoes. She gave him a nearly new pair 
of her husband’s which he had laid aside for some ! 
reason. A day or two afterward the beggar returned. 

“Mum,” he said, ‘can’t you give me a pair of shoes 
—some old ragged. ones ?”’ 

“But,” said the lady, “I have just given you an) 
entirely new pair; you have them on now.’ 

**Yes’m,” he said, ‘‘but there’s the trouble. 
so new, ye see, that they hurt my business!” 
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LOVING THEM. 


A baby carriage stood in front of a small shop. In 
it slept a pretty, dimpled baby. A drowsy puppy lay 
on the pillow, its black nose close to the baby’s cheek. 


By the carriage stood a ragged little waif, dirty 





Spots on the planet have been the data for working 
out the problem, the re-appearance of the same spots } 
in the same places being considered as proof of a} 
diurnal rotation. Many observers of these markings 
agree in deducing a rotation period of twenty-three 
hours, twenty-one minutes, and this time has been 
generally adopted, though not without misgivings in 
regard to its accuracy. 

A formidable opponent of the usually accepted 
theory has entered the field. Schiaparelli, the eagle- | 
eyed astronomer of Milan, after satisfying himself | 
that Mercury revolves once on its axis during its 
revolution of eighty-eight days around the sun, has | 
turned his attention to Venus. He discovers, as he | 
believes, that she follows the same law, turning once | 
on her axis while she makes her revolution of two | 
hundred and twenty-five days around the sun. If | 
this theory be true, Venus knows no alternation of 
day and night. Perpetual day reigns on the side 
toward the sun, and perpetual night on the other side. 

Venus is closely akin to the earth in size, mass and 


with scarcely enough — ven decency. She stroked 


| in by~ the baby and the 


A lady, passing by, not a the strange picture—the 
| beautiful baby, the’ cunning little dog, the ragged 
| child. The y~ 4 s mother was in the shop 

_ you caring for these?” said the Rady to the 

waif. 
A wonderful smile lit up the dirty little face. ‘*No, 
please, ma’am, I’m only loving them.” 
——> 


ALL BY HIMSELF. 
An old army officer, according to Mrs. Custer, had 


| a four-year-old boy who never tired of war stories. 


Again and again they were related to him till he 
| knew them so well that he would not permit the 
| slightest variation. 


The story is a little rough on me, said the officer, 
but if you know a child, you know that he wants a 
plentiful —— of 1's, and nothing told in the 
third person. kept on as he demanded, till one 
= cage up in my face and said: 

“Father, couldn’t you get any one to help you put 
, down the rebellion?” ° . — 
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About Bird-Cages. No. 11. 
A cage can be made to sell at a very low price, but 
we prefer to sell the best, which gives most satisfaction 
to the user. The Hendryx is absolutely the best. [Adv. 
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A SILK OFFER! 


25 Skeins Imported Bepbecidery Silk, ass’d colors, >. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, assorted colors, . . 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, ass’d colors, : Be 
e Hank Importe «il Waste Embroidery "Silic, - 
4 ; esigns s Brigas's it s Transfer Patterns, 
riggs’s Boo 
Great Special ‘once ail Tor 70 cents. “Address, 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 
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easiest glove to put 
on, and most durable. 
All Colors and Black. 


$1.00 a pair. 


Mailed postage free. 
MACDONNELL’S 

GLOVE STORE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A PIECE OF ‘STERLING SILVER 
—_ in the backs of spoons and Some at points most 
exposed to wear and then plated entire. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2 ,1886. 





Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
anteed to gontain S oged ae than any “‘Quad- 
ruple Plate,” and to ry 
me... ore durable than Tight Sterling Silver and not half 
e cost. 
Obtain Srom your Jeweller, ga to us for Catalogue | 
and Prices. Accept no substitu 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


- Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
IF 


NCERIA| 22 
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Samples of the leading numbers will be 

sent FREE on receipt of return postage, 
2 cents, 


The SPENCERIAN PEN 00., 


810 Broadway, New York. 


Hosiery, Underwear, 
Men’s Furnishings, 
Gloves, 


To make it possible for customers to 
purchase these goods by mail as easily 
as if they visited the store in person, 
| we are issuing, this season, a handsome 
Catalogue of these Departments. It is 
the most complete catalogue of its kind 
| that has yet been sent out. 
| It will be mailed free to any address, | T 
until the edition is exhausted. Send|H 
| your name and address at once. 


James MeCreery & 6o,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 






































worthy the prompt attention of Every Lady in the 
cellent for wear, reduced from 65c. to 
600 pes. Black Faille Francaise, ‘19 9) 
;89c. 
250 pes. Black Muscovite Silk, 
inch, all pure silk, usually sold at 
350 pes. Black All-Wool Henrietta, 
\75c. 
250 pes. Priestley’s Silk Warp 
Serge, 42 inch, excellent for wear 
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| colorings, really worth 85c. 
line of shades, usually sold at $2.25 
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45 inch, a ve vy popular fabric, cannot 
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340 pcs. Lupin’s celebrated French 
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| 510 onged Camel’s Hair,42in., 
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| 54-inch Very Fine pe aaa 
cloths, worth $2.00 to $ 
| 200 pes. Ladies’ at 52 in., 
choice colors, reduced from $1.25 rt 98c. 
mickiy for goods or samples, 
cause higher prices. 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 
New York City. 
| Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half aCentury. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
has his name and price stamped on bottom. 
| $5.00 $3, $2.50, $2 
' $4.00 for 
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$3 SH oO E CENTLEMEN. 
Is the best in the World. 
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Hand-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe 
unequalled for style and durabi lity. 
Geodyear Welt is the standard dress 
| $350 
for railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
offer a line of geots that we feel assured will give 
perfect satisfaction both as to style and durability, and 
which cannot mes duplicated by any other manufacturer 
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Choice and Exclusive Designs. 


FURS. 


Jackets, Wraps, Cloaks and Mantles, 
Shoulder Capes, Pelerines, Cravattes. 


Moderate Prices. 


An Illustrated Price List will be 


any one mentioning The 


Companion. 


Gunther’s Sons, 


184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


A MONTANA RANCH. 


The State of Montana is nearly as large as New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania combined. 
For a single year it constituted a part of the Territory 
of Idaho—a fanciful name, supposed to mean “light 
on the mountains.”’ The suggestion of this very pretty 
sounding name is attributed to Joaquin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras, who does not disclaim the 
honor. 

The valleys of Montana are now filling with emi- 
grants, and the mountains and buttes with miners. 
The latest tide of emigration has set in toward this 
State. The city of Helena, built in a gulch out of 
which some twenty million dollars of gold was first 
taken, is said to contain more wealth in proportion 
to its inhabitants than any other city in America. It 
is lifting long lines of beautiful homes out of the 
gulch and up on the buttes. 

Great Falls, with its smaller Niagara, is rising into 
prominence—a new Minneapolis, beautiful in situa- 
tion and full of faith and enterprise. Butte is the 
largest mining town in the United States. 

I recently passed over a part of this great empire 
of undeveloped resources. While it was my purpose 
to see the new march of cities from the Red River of 
the North to the Yellowstone, I was even more 
interested in the ranches of the new settlers. 
taken through a part of the so-called Great Reserva- 
tion in the great bow of the Rocky Mountains, seven- 
ty-five thousand square miles in extent, and which 
has just been opened to settlement. 

I was left by the train at the pretty town of Chinook, 
which is only about a year old, but which is more 


alive to modern improvements and the spirit of the | 
Afar lay the Bear | 


age than many an Eastern town. 

2aw Mountains, the highest peak being some seven 
thousand feet high—a home of the golden eagles, and 
full of game. I ascended a butte, and the Milk River 
Valley, a rolling plain, stretched before my eyes. 
This valley is filling with homesteaders. 

Let us visit the ranch of Hans Meeker, as we will 
call a typical homesteader. Hans came to the Milk 
River several years ago, before the pretty town of 
Chinook was born. He was a “squatter,” as the 
pioneers are called who take one hundred and sixty 
acres of free government land for a homestead before 
surveys are made. 

Hans had a wife and two children, great faith and 
little money. He built a “shack” or pioneer’s cabin 
out of the free cotton-woods on the Milk River. 
also erected a barn of the same material and of dried 
grasses. He purchased a few sheep, planted a wheat 
field on sod, made a potato garden, and went to work 
on the railroad for a time. There were free coal- 


mines on the buttes near his cabin, so he had plenty | 


of fuel that cost him nothing. ‘ 

A hard year passed. But with plenty of game 
everywhere, and with working for a part of the time 
on the railroads or in the mines, he did not suffer. 
The next year his sheep multiplied, and his wheat 
field and garden grew. He made a large addition to 
his cabin. Then the town of Chinook suddenly 
sprang up on the hills, and gave him a near market. 

His flock grew rapidly this year, and his ranch 
to-day would sell for more than an ordinary New 
England farm. His prosperity is assured. 

“I thought I would go wild for lonesomeness at 
first,’ said his wife, ‘‘but one day a travelling preacher 
came, and told me about the town, which would have 


achurch and aschool. That made me happy. I hugged | 


my children close to my breast after the preacher left, 
and knelt down and thanked God that I would one 
day have a church, a home and a school. What 
more could a woman have, except aright good hus- 
band—and Hans has always been good to me. I live 
for my children, and I am happy here. It is pleasant 
prospects that make one happy.” 

Some of her experiences during her first year in the 
then Territory were novel and entertaining. 


“We had only one cow at first,” she said, ‘“‘and she | 


was lots of company for me. I and the cow were 
friends. Oh, and she was a pretty creature! One 
day a great smoke arose in the east. The prairie 
grass was on fire, and the flames came rolling like a 
sea toward the cabin. 

““A cowboy came riding up, and he leaped from his 


saddle and knocked my poor cow on the head, and | _ 


stripped off her hide, and tied the hide to his saddle 
so that the raw part of it would drag upon the ground. 
Then he rode across the track of the fire, and the fire 
stopped, and never touched the cabin. I never saw 
the cowboy again. He vanished, supernatural like. 
May God reward him; but how I did miss the cow!” 
Among the noblest of the nation-builders are the 
homesteaders and ranch-builders of Montana. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
—__—__~<~or—___——_ 
EDUCATED TO GIVE. 


Here is a lesson in methods which deserves the 
attention of all wide-awake teachers. 

A young man ina mission school near Kansas City, 
Mo., had a class of twelve boys. They were boot- 
blacks, newsboys and factory hands; all very poor. 
But he proposed to them that each one give a cent a 
week to the support of the school. And, in order to 
make them keep it up, in case any boy failed to bring 
a cent, the class took out of its class-fund a cent, and 
presented it to the boy on the supposition that he 
was so poor he could not give a cent, and so needed 
it himself. 

The plan has worked admirably. The boys have 
saved money, and it is considered the greatest dis- 
grace, if, on account of carelessness or selfishness, 
any one is presented with a cent out of the class-fund. 
This plan might fail if tried on a larger scale with 
older people, but the principle involved is worth try- 
ing in other ways. People do not give money by 
instinct; they must be educated to give intelligently. 
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He | 


THE YOUTH’S 
For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” [Adv. 
i ie tin 
Have you Catarrh ? 

| There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
| humbug. Send to H. G. Cotman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage 4 
cents. Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. [Adv. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
| which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
| tion, and by a careful application of the fine —. 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
| breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
| the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
| to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
| tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape man 
| a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—“Civil 
Service Gazette.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
| only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H« hi hemi 
London, England. 


Summit Fountain Syringe, B. 























The bag and tubing of 
the finest grade of rub- 
. Neatly packedina 
strong pasteboard box. 


Price, $1.50, postage Free. 








Your 
Doctor 


will tell you that a Foun- 
tain Syringe is a house- 
hold necessity, either 
for constant use or for 
imperative need, 





| 
| 
We are manufacturers of the finest rubber 
such as Water Bottles, Ice Bags, Air Pillows, 
invalid Cushions, Foot-Balls, Bed-Pans, etc. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Manufacturers, Akron, 0. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


‘oods, 
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COMPANION. 


USE 
POND'S 
EXTRACT 
FOR PILES. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 
SAYS: “ There is nothing better to relieve the 
PAIN and ITCHING, and CAUSE RETRAC- 
TION of PILES, than POND’S EXTRACT 
and POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT.” 


WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 


“For 40 years | have been an indescribable sufferer 
with the PILES. First attacked with BLIND PILES, 
which annoyed me for years; BLEEDING PILES fol- | 
lowed, which frequently confined me to the bed. Within | 
a few days they have attacked me in full force, and | 
that most excruciating of the hemorrhoid family, 
ITCHING PILES, superseded both. Having become 
possessed of some POND’S EXTRACT, | applied it | 
freely, undiluted. | never dreamed of a cure. Three | 
times only have | resorted to POND’S EXTRACT, | 
and the ITCHING PILES vanished as if by magic. | 
| am fully convinced that it is the only known remedy | 
in the wide world for the ITCHING PILES. My state- | 
ment is unsolicited.”—THOMAS S. MURPHY, Olm- | 
stedville, N. Y. 


Be sure you get POND’S EX- 
TRACT, not some worthiess 
substitute. All Druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS: 

Highest Honors at all 
Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. ne hundred 
styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, 
Easy Payments and Rented. 

PIANOS: 

The Improved Mode of 
Stringing Pianos, invented 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 
isa great advance in Piano 
construction, experts pro- 
nouncing it the 


“Greatest Improvement in Pianos in Half a Century.” 
Iilustrated Catalogues Free. | 




















ORGAN & PIANO CO. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 











CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 

NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Keo- 

nomy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front in- 
8 of CLASPS, 

RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose sup \ 
Tape-fasten: But- 
tons—iwon't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 














Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


| ir 341 BROADWAY, New York. 
| MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
| WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 




















Write Postal to-day for this Book. 


Our garments are all made from the most beau- 
tiful and best-wearing genuine Seal Plushes, 
| elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, 
| and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. 


| The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. | 


The book also contains a complete descriptive 


| price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel-| 
This alone makes it a book worth | 


| vets, ete. n 
having. Please mention YoutH’s CoMPANION. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 


No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 
| ders,pointed front,fine satin lining.all sizes, 
| _ Great variety Plush and Fur Capes, $3.00 to 
| No. . Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 
long, rich satin lining, high shoulders, 
eight genuine seal olives, all sizes, only $10.00. 
| No. 435 . Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket, 27 
in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 
ing, elegantly lined and finished, only 
No. 3:26. r World Beater 40 in. sacque, 
extra x ee Seal Plush, elegantly lined 
and finished. The finest in America for the 
price, worth fully $40.00, only 
| See our Special 
high class goods, prices astonishingly low. 


$5.00. 
$50.00. 


$16.75. 


$25.00. 


‘CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Catalogue for nearly one hundred styles 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


the | is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
| the premier Specific for a Weak Stomach, Sick 


Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc., and is found efficacious 
and remedial by Female Sufferers, Sold by all 
Druggists. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist 
does not keep them) will mail BEEcHAm’s PILLs on re- 
ceipt of price—but inquire first. Mention CoMPANIoN. 


The Glenwood Range is 
the King of the Kitchen. 











The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- 


SENSIBLE | ton, Mass., are the makers, 





A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 





The Paris Double-Draft Range. 
For Hard Coal, Soft Coal or Wood. 

A new way of Broiling meat, leaving beefsteak white 
and clean, like chicken meat. A smokeless Cake-griddle 
also goes with each stove. These improvements are 
absolutely wonderful. Only the cheaper-made stoves 
will stand a retail profit of $10 or so. This is why we 
sell you direct at wholesale price. Send to us for ou? 
circulars and prices. You will be surprised that you 
can get this stove of us at the price of other Ranges. 
We send it to you on approval. No pay till you are 
satisfied. We have sent them all over the country, and 
not one returned yet. Over 2000 of these stoves already 
sold to the people in this way. Write us at once. 


The Paris Manufacturing Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 


PERFECT FITTING DRESSES. 
Dressmaking Simplified. 
me 









= PATENTED 1979 
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The Only Improvement 
on the Tailors Square 

*pouue eseste evy oqe 
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Easy TO LEARN. 


RaPip To Use. FoLtows 


EVERY FASHION. 
All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this Wonder- 
ful Garment Drafting Machine. . 


| ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 


You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE Co., 
6 West 14th St., New York. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


Special Announcements for 1891. 









NOV. 6, 1890. 


The Companion presents its Subscribers with the following Remarkable Announcements of Authors and Articles engaged 


for the Sixty-fourth Volume. Every Reader will be interested in the Wonderful Variety of Attractive Subjects embraced in this 


Prospectus, which, it is safe to say, has never been surpassed by any Publication. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories to be published during the year will be of unusual interest and variety. They will be Finely Illustrated. The 


Titles and Authors of these Stories are as follows: 


Through Thick and Thin. A stirring story of Boy Friendship; by 
Suleika. How an Arabian Horse was won and saved; 
Kent Hampden. A Boy’s Effort to clear his Father’s Reputation; by 
Interlopers. How a too sensitive Girl resented their Intrusion; by 
The Heygood Tea Service. A Picture of Life in the South; by 


Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Julie M. Lippmann. 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 





Trades and Occupations. 
A Series of Papers describing the characters of the leading Trades for boys and 
Occupations for girls. They give information as to the apprenticeship required, the wages to 


be expected, and the qualities needed to ensure success in the trade or occupation. 


Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise. 


The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely interesting account of Life 


among the Highland Peasantry of Scotland, illustrated by drawings made expressly for THE 
COMPANION by Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. 





Some of the Eminent Contributors. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Coleridge. 


Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. 
Gen. Oliver 0. Howard. 
Admiral David D. Porter. 
Carl Lumholtz. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Pres. Seth Low. 
Jules Verne. 


Marquis of Lorne. 
Lady Constance Campbell. 

C. A. Stephens. 
Madame Albani. 

Bishop Whipple. 
Justin McCarthy. 

“Jenny June.” 


J. Norman Lockyer. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Walter Besant. 
Max O’Rell. 





Army Life and Adventure. 
By Generals of the United States Army. 


A Phenomenal Scout ; by Gen. O. O. Howard, Commanding Dept. of the Atlantic. 
Reading Indian “Sign ;” by Gen. John Gibbon, Commanding Dept. of the Columbia. 
Gen. John R. Brooke, Commanding Dept. of the Platte. 


In Big Horn Canon; by Gen. James S. Brisbin, Commanding First U. S. Cavalry. 


Hunting Large Game; by 


Adventures of a Middy in San Domingo; by 
Powder Monkeys and their Peculiarities ; by 
A Chat about Samoa; by 

Overland in a Man-of-War; by 


Naval Life and Adventure. 

By Admirals of the United States Navy. 
Admiral David D. Porter. 
Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce. 


Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 
Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis. 





Latest Discoveries in Science. 


This Series of Papers is designed to explain in as simple a manner as possible the results of the most recent researches of the greatest 


Specialists in Science. They will be fully illustrated. 


THE STARS; by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. S., of South Kensington Museum. 
THE MOON; by Prof. E. S. HOLDEN, of Lick Observatory, California. 

THE EARTH; by Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University, Cambridge. 

THE OCEAN; by CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the French Astronomer. 

THE SUN;; by Prof. C. A. YOUNG, of Princeton University. 





College Athletic Sports. 
College Boat-racing; by the Captain of the ’Varsity crew, Harvard, R. W. Herrick. 
Foot-Ball at Princeton; by the Captain of ’89, Princeton University, E. A. Poe. 
Base-Ball: Strange Ways in which Matches have been Lost and 


Won; by the Captain of the Yale Nine, A. A. Stagg. 


How to Choose a College. 


Four Articles of great value to any young man considering a College Education; by 
Pres. Seth Low 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 


The President of Columbia University, 

The former President of Cornell University, 
A former Professor in Oxford University, 
The President of Amherst College, 





Papers for the Household. 


How to Start a Village Library: by 
© A Village Museum: How to establish one; by 
A Bishop Among the Indians: and other papers; by 
The Making of a Home: Hints to Young Housekeepers; by 
Rustic Furniture and How to Make it: Fully illustrated; by 


Farmer Boys and their Opportunities: by the well-known Agriculturist, 
Tasteful Cottages: Plans and Specifications of Houses from $500 to $2000; by 
American Villages: How to beautify them; by a practical Landscape Gardener, 
The Rag Baby’s Ball: and other amusing Entertainments for Winter Evenings; by 
A Five-Dollar Flower Garden: A Plan by which you may have Flowers grown by yourself for a few Cents a Day; 

A New Profession for Young Men: The new Profession of “Librarianism,” by the State Librarian of New York, 


James M. Hubbard. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota. 
Mrs. A. R. Ramsey. 
Charles F. Wingate. 
Hon. Geo. B. Loring. 
Sanford Phipps. 
Charles Eliot. 

Geo. B. Bartlett. 
Charles Barnard. 
Melvil Dewey. 





Some Historic Houses. 


An Interesting Series of Papers by the well-known American historian, Benson 
J. Lossing, describing several famous houses connected with the early history of the country: 
The Schuyler Mansion, at Albany; The Raleigh Tavern; The Catamount Tavern of 


Bennington; The Overton House, Rhode Island. 


Short Stories for Boys and Girls. 


The Companion contains Every Week Short Stories by the best writers, illus- 
trating some phase of life and designed to be helpful as well as interesting. Included among 
those which will be published during the coming year is a series of character stories, by 
C. A. Stephens, entitled “ Biz;” “A Terrible Temper;” and “ Under Strong Temptation.” 





Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful Information in the various Departments of Home Life—Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, 


the Decoration of Rooms, the Care of Plants, Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 


The Editorials each week will give a comprehensive View of the important 


current Events at Home and Abroad. The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest Readers. 
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Serial Stories of Adventure. 


Nepigon: Vivid, realistic, full of bright Incidents and stirring Adventure; by C. A. Stephens. 

The Captain of the Kittiewink: An exciting and amusing Yachting Story; by Herbert D. Ward. 

At Los Valles Grandes: A fine Story of Army Adventure on the Frontier; by Capt. C. A. Curtis, U.S. A. 

A Prairie Catamaran: The Winter Recreations and Adventures of a Settler; Sledge-Sailing on the Snow 
Crust in the far Northwest; by 

Out with an Apple Evaporator: The laughable Narrative of an Expedition to a deserted New England 

Orchard, to Camp Out and Dry Apples; by the author of “A Botanist’s Predicaments,” Wilhelmina Sparks. 


Palmer F. Jadwin. 





The Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


Lord Coleridge, has promised to prepare an Article for THE CoMPANION, entitled SuccEss | 


the Eminent Surgeon who attended the late Emperor Frederick, will contribute three 
AY THE Bar, OR INCIDENTS IN THE LIVES OF FAMOUS LAWYERS. 


Papers of a similar character, entitled INCIDENTS IN THE LIVES OF FAMOUS SURGEONS. 





Popular and Scientific. 


Queer Bait for Trout: An amusing Incident by the 


Naturalist of the Wheeler Expedition. 
Have we Two Brains? A curious Question answered, by 


William A. Hammond, M. D. 





The Wonders of Modern Surgery ; by the Curator of the Army and Navy Museum, Dr. John S. Billings, U.S. A. 
A Terrible Vegetarian: The Story of a Gorilla. Full of thrilling Incidents; by W. C. Van Elten. 
The Mound-builders. Who were they? The Results of recent Investigations; by Prof. H. W. Henshaw. 
The Gulf Stream: A River in the Ocean. A popular Explanation of its Phenomena; by Lieut. J. E. Pillsbury, U.S. N. 
The Trappers and Hunters of the Insect Tribes: Fascinating Natural History Papers; by Dr. H. C. McCook. 
The Girl with a Taste for Music. Thrown on Her Own Resources. 


How can She make the most of Her Voice? What can a Girl of Sixteen Years do? 


A Remarkable Series of Papers written expressly for THE COMPANION by the fol- 
lowing Famous Singers: 
Madame Albani. Miss Emma Juch. Miss Marie Van Zandt. 
Miss Emma Nevada. Madame Lillian Nordica. 


| A Series of Four practical and helpful Articles, which will prove suggestive and 
valuable to all Girls; by 


Amelia E. Barr. “Jenny June.” ‘Marion Harland.” 
Mary A. Livermore. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Articles. 


How I Write my Novels; by Walter Besant. 


How to Discover Genius in Youth; by Col. T. W. Higginson. 
Girls in Journalism: A useful paper; by Jeannette L. Gilder. 
How English Elections are Managed; by Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Reminiscences of the Senate forty years ago; by Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. 








How to Read and What to Read: Three papers; by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Young Princesses I have met: A delightful agp by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
Studio Life in London: Personal experiences, narrated by W. P. Frith, R. A. 
Tales Told to Me at a Ranch Fireside by Pioneer Plainsmen; by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Incidents in the work of Lord Shaftesbury among the London Poor; by Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 
The Story of My Girlhood. A series of charming papers, full of Anecdotes of illustrious 
Authors, Statesmen and Travellers; by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. , 
Short Adventure Stories. Short Science Papers. 
Eagles’ Eggs; by Harry S. Dorr. Lightning Rods; by C. G. Valentine. 
Tracked by Blue Jays; by H. C. Mercer. Curiosities at the Smithsonian; by Geo. H. Payson. 
My Neighbor’s Tamed Crow; by Sara E. Parkhurst. Attacked by Water Tigers; and Chime: A_ Juvenile 
Madagascar Jack: A whaling adventure; Cephas N. Watkins. Patagonian Giant; two sketches, by Anson Burrill. 
A Brave Struggle for Life: A story of the Oregon Trail; by Henry B. Gould. Moths: The different kinds of Moths which afflict Housekeepers, 
On the Old Drovers’ Trail: A story of Startling Adventure and how to exterminate them; by Henrietta F. Green. 
Fifty Years Ago; by Mortimer Hendicks. Locust Devastations in the West: A Chapter of popular 
Attacked by Sea Eagles: A Boat’s Crew landing on the South | Entomology, by the Chief Government Entomologist, Charles V. Riley. 
Coast of Van Diemen’s Land is savagely attacked by a Mississippi and Hoang Ho Compared: The probable 
flock of Eagles; by John H. Carver. Results of Levee Building on the Lower Mississippi; by C. A. Stephens. 





Entertaining and Instructive. 


Reminiscences of Famous Violinists; by 

Adventures in the Life of a Conjurer; by 

How to Make an Aquarium: Simple Directions; by 

Toys of the Patent Office, and the Fortunes made from them; by 

Tricks of Indian Jugglers, in which some Extraordinary Things are fully explained; by 


Julius Eichberg. 

Prof. Hermann. 

Prof. H. W. Henshaw. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 
Richard Hodgson. 


Signalling by Heliograph. Trapped by a Phonograph. The Sirens of Modern Coasts; by Edward C. Yates. 
A Field-Hospital at Gettysburg: A thrilling and picturesque Account of a Surgeon’s Life on the Field of Battle; Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A. 
The Mate of a Sandal-wood Trader: A true account of adventures among the South Sea Cannibals; by Captain C. W. Kennedy. 


A Yacht Cruise in Norway: A charming Picture of Life and Scenery, by a Daughter of the Duke of Argyll, 


The Dancing Boys of Seville: An Account of curious Spanish Customs; by the President of Johns Hopkins 
University, 


Lady Constance Campbell. 


Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
The Bridge-builders: The Life of Men who travel about the- Country building and repairing the great 


Railway Bridges; by George P. Lathrop. 


Soaping the Bee-Hive: A laughable Incident in the Yellowstone Park, with an Explanation of the 


Phenomena displayed; by Arthur C. Vincent. 


Runaway Boys: ‘The Mishaps of Boys who have run away from Home, from actual Experience, by the Chief 
Inspector of the New York Police, 

An Explorer’s Life in Wild Australia. Three Papers describing the Adventures of the celebrated Explorer 
in a Region unknown to Whites; by 


Inspector Byrnes. 


Carl Lumholtz. 
A Smackman’s Life on the North Sea, and the Story of a great Snow Storm: Intensely vigorous and 


picturesque Narratives of Life among the Fisher-folk of the German Ocean, by James Runciman. 





Jules Verne’s Story of His Boyhood. Railway Stories by Railway Men. 


This captivating romancer has told stories of other boys in books familiar throughout the | 
world. In the present case he has given THE COMPANION an account of his own boyhood, 
telling how he became a story- writer. 


John Swinton’s Last Ride ; by the Vice-Pres. Long Island R. R., 


A Wild Ride on a “ Special;” by the Superintendent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 


Benjamin Norton. 


Theodore Voorhees. 














THE NEWER PLY 


MOUTH ROCK. 


To the population of the United States of a century 
or two hence, when the vast access of population 
which has been received into the country between 
1820 and 1890 shall have become more completely | 
merged with the older inhabitants—or, perhaps, two | 
or three centuries later, when 1620 and 1820 will seem | 
very much nearer together, in the retreating perspec- 
tive of time, than they seem now—few structures 
will possess greater interest than Castle Garden, in 
New York City. 


Many thousands of Americans of the future, indeed, 
will look back to it with something of the same feel- 
ing that New England people have toward Plymouth 
Rock. There is something about the exile of millions 
of German, Irish and Italian people, crowded out of 
their native lands by oppression or the hard condi- 
tions of life there, which is only less pathetic than 
the emigration of the Pilgrims. Time will 
romance to much that now seems entirely common- 
place and unromantic, and Castle Garden will come | 
to be honored as the gate way through which a very 
large element of its population entered this free 
republic. 

The use of this famous building as a landing-place 
for immigrants is now discontinued. It has an inter- 
esting history. It was built by the general govern. 
ment in 1807 as a fortification, and was then quite 
surrounded with water. Its usefulness as a fort does 
not seem to have been reat, and in 1822 Castle | 
Clinton, as it was then called, was ceded by the gov- 
ernment to the C ity of New York. 

It was attached ‘to the mainland by a sort of park 
or “garden,” and used as a place of amusement, the 
immediate locality taking the name of Castle Garden. 
It was not until 1855 that it was leased to the com- 
missioners of emigration of the State of New York, 
and became the greatest emigrant - of the | 
world—an establishment without a parallel in history. 

Though Castle Garden is not a lurge building com- 
yared with hundreds of more recent structures in 

ew York City, its situation, close upon the shore, 
with the open harbor upon one side and the green 
space of the Battery Park upon the other, and its 
circular form and dome give it a commanding and 
even imposing appearance to the landing immigrant. 
It must always havea certain sacredness in his recol- 
lection, if he becomes a patriotic American. 

Castle Garden has long been unsuitable for the 
purposes of a landing station, and the government had 
for some little time been looking about for another 
point of disembarkation which should be entirely 
under its own authority. Bedloe’s Island, upon 
which stands the statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World, was first fixed upon. 

There would certainly have been something quite 
ro and iuspiring in the landing at the very feet of 

aiberty of the myriads of refugees from hard condi- 

tions of life in Europe. But the opposition of the 
people of New York to this selection was very earnest, 
oad for various reasons it was deemed expedient to 
establish the landing station somewhere else. 

Ellis Island, which is not far from Bedloe’s Island, 
was finally selected. There the construction of a 
new “Castle Garden” is now in progress. Instead 
of landing at the feet of Liberty, the immigrant will 
land behind her back, but will pass beneath her on 
his way. He may, if his imagination serves him, 
fancy her looking down in welcome and benediction. 

The new house of landing will be a large structure 
of wood, and in appearance and arrangements will 
be much more like a modern railway station than is 
Castle Garden. 

Upon the island will be erected several other build- 
ings, to be used as hospitals, residences of officers 
and physicians, and for other purposes. 

The wants of the newly arrived immigrant are 
almost endless. He must find some trustworthy rep- 
resentative of the government who can speak with 
him in his own tongue, and, if necessary, write a letter 
for him in that language. He ne s, no doubt, a 
ticket to some interior point, and is in danger of 
being fleeced by sharpers. His foreign money must 
be changed for that of the United States. Attention 
to all the requirements of so great a number of 
people makes the ee York immigrant landing-place 
an exceedingly busy place. 
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THROUGH IGNORANCE, 


Animals must frequently be surprised at receiving 


punishment, ‘for their good,” when they are inno. 
cent of intentional wrong-doing. Puss, in her kitten 
days, steals a bit of tempting fish from the table, and 
has her ears boxed. She is a wiser cat from that 
time, as well as a sadder one at the moment. One 
can imagine her retreating to the woodshed to think 
it over, after the blow has fallen. Perhaps she 
bewails her sad fate, and exclaims against its cruelty, 
as we all do when we have sinned through ignorance, 
and not escaped the penalty. 

“Oh, what a homely picture!” cried a little girl, 
who was visiting a severe aunt, for the first time. 
“IT am sorry you think so,” said that lady, frigidly. 


“That is my own portrait, painted when I was six- 
teen.’ 


“But why need she have embittered my visit by 
telling me so!” exclaimed the offender, long years 
at was punished as much as if I had wished 


after. 
to be rude.” 
A little bo 


of its autumn tinted leaves to his teacher, and laid 
them on her desk, as a pleasant surprise. 


chair 
devot She glanced at the offering on her desk, 
started back, and put her handkerchief to her face. 
“Who brought this?” she called, with emphasis. 
The little boy rose, 
thanks. 


“Take it away at once,” was the perem ‘e? com- 
» poisons 


mand. “The smell, 
me.’ 
Poor Johnnie, very much depressed, 


his arms, and depos ted it in the waste- 


the very sight of 


asket. 


“Not there, ” said the teacher, ‘‘the janitor might 


touch it. Go down and put it in the furnace.” 


Then Johnnie, amid the titters of his fellows, took 
All his 
leasant anticipations had been turned to bitterness 
y the mortifying fact that he had done the wrong 


his embarrassed way out of the room. 


thing. 


Perhaps the most simply innocent of all rejoinders 


from such unwitting culprits, was one made 


v little 
Kitty Lee. 


was left but the crust. Kitty looked u 
discoverer. 
“Nice custard pie!” quoth she. 


—~@o-—__—— 


SAIp an English advocate of free trade to an | 
American, “T really don’t know how we shall get you | 
into the right wav of thinking, unless we go over | 


there and thrash you.” 


“What,” cried the Ameri- 
can, “again ?’ 





lend | 


who did not know what it was to feel | 
the effects of poison ivy, one day carried an armful | 


That | 
morning she came late to school, and approached her 
= as the head-master had finished conducting 
ons. 


proud of receiving public 


athered it in 


One day, she was found in the pantry, 
seated on the floor, ‘and holding a custard pie in her 
lap. Alas! ithad once been a pie, but now nothing 
» her lips 
smeared with custard, and smiled serene y upon waa 


| White Teeth. — 
| ceous Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [ Adv. 
| aol 
| Itching Piles. 
Buruett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 





27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. | 
HATS. For specialties, send for Seteme, Savage, 
| King & Co., 31 Boylston St., Boston, U 5S. A. | 





GEN TS—Send for terms. 
ORDEN CORSET CO,, 22 Clinton Place, N.¥- 


5,000 varieties on my fine sheets. Agents 
wanted. 3) per ct. com. and premium on 


| LADY Avs 
STAMPS 








$8.00 sales. Send ref. H. K. SANDERSON, Tiynn, Mass, 
POULTRYMEN | Valuable article on Poultry Feed 
Ww ont, ree’ Saves one-half the 

bill. P. A. V R, Cazenovia, N 





siaieea rare ee ae ete., le. 
var. and nice Album, 10e. ' I/lu us. list 


‘STAMP 


ne | 
t free, | 
| Ag’ts wanted. 40 per ct. com. F.P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 








WASHINGTO Ww pd information. New State 
ANDERSON, Box 2, Seattle, Wash. LILLIWAUP | 
‘PANT To ORDER, Suits, $18. aie igre 8 
SAMPLES F) 
Pant Co., Whiten, Mass 


| Its Nature Causes, P 
+C 8, — reven- 
DYSPEPSIA tion gage Cure, being the result 
| of occual ALVIN, Low with Dyspepsia. By JOHN 
ell, Mass., 14 years Tax 
Clinectore Sent free to any address. 


THE BLIZZARD HORSESHOE. 


| A perfect temporary arrangement for sharpening your 
horses at home. Can be attached to any shoe in § min- 
utes and removed in ‘2. W. Kent, Meriden, Conn. 


| Any kind Holiday Lettering can be done with Willson’s 


| PAPER LETTERS. 


GUMMED. LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
LABEL & TICKET CO., Cuicaco anp NEw York. 


AMP) Send for stamp selections on approval. 
hit 


Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. commission. 
10 var. Mexico, 10c ; Mexico 1864,4 var. com- 
ee) Price-lists and premium offers 
Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
‘Qi 
5OY § 
| ward ca 
| J 








» 1501 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

sheets of Firs las Fashionable Writ- 2 
ing baste and En 3 to match for Cc. 
TIVEL Y ND SHODDY GOODS, 
ailing oor S1 package of 
rds for' 81.003 023 eakags for 1 epee 
sfor 3 8 25-cent package for 19 cts. 
Harry Drechsler, Main St., Staunton, Va. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 
Rew ink pad and tweezers; in — box with directions. 
Imperial Pen and Peneil ene 
with your name, on EAGLE STAMP AGLE STAMP WO! New Haven, Conp 


SHORTHAND = AND $22 "eeciat ee 


practical ver- 
pati 4, reporter. Tw Twent 

years’ ex 

300k an 


rience. No failures. Situations 
Circulars free. FRANK HA ERISON, 
Stenographer, 239 Broadway, New York. 
- ,F onamheepele, 
asta lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


N.Y., 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 




























the best 
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Rubber es co. 18 New Haven, Conn,” 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of * Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 


The BRONSON SUPPLY oe oe 














What is more elegant or appropri- 
LADIES ate than Crocheted, Embroide : red 
or Painted Suspenders for a pres- 
ent to a gentleman? en you want Sus- 
| penders mounted,or MAKE any information on | 





his ——— for HIM ecard of instructions 

ona —. — Wm. Smith & Co., 
8 A. t, 

Mis. of Sus A PRESENT. , ote. Hoii- | 

day Kh, of Satin and other ona &@ specialty. 





A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 

| dress Se 3 pnts. Age ~ a and, Sab Sere 
. or circ 

FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO. Boston, Mass. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and tage, and we will send you 

good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 











sTIic HOM 
ELAH ARTIST, & CO., A ee firecTs 
Columbus, Ohio, will make pen and ink sketches ‘of 
residences or public buildings, for two dollars per one 
thousand estimated cost. Send description of location 
and rooms required. Corr Solicited. 











mile “tines, 


‘TELEPHONES. 73"; 


Paid, Send stam: 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CoO., Ab on, Ill. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustra- 
ete EEA ea Ncbiee for UBL IC EXHIB prions, &, 





Also Lanterns tor Hi ay ppthan shana 208 p- 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


free. 





FENC PRICES REDUCED 
Heavy Netting Best rade. 
| (STEEL W WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Write 


BOOK,” astern Agen 
~ AN OWL MAID. 


we a send you a-fringed Linen Tidy. of “An 

Maid,”’’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ Book oF STITCH- 

ES = Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Cotaiogee of Stamp- 

ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 

Books, etc. All for.six 2-cent stamps. * Wasa cents.) 
Addr J. _F. INGALLS, LY ASS. 


RKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for d 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
1 stops the hair caliens. and 4 
ure to please. Sc. & $1 at Druggists. 


NASHIONABLE COLORS 


“PERFECTION ” DYES are tay. = 2 

a Bronze Green, Rose, 

mon Brown, and numerous others. A pack- 

age, any color, with catalogue and sample 

card, 10 cents. 1-2 doz., 40 cents. — 
W. Cushing é Co., Foxcro: 


P Ss — ik GENOMES 
= OT ern 2, "Honduras, Ola 
m an = Orange, 
Hawai fineold U. 8. ain  treasuty, 

AP. O., War, ete., SF — Album, 
aly "a5e. ' 100 assorted ‘exico, 
pa Sa "Costa-Rica, et. 
oe FREE! AGENTS wintup ot 5 at 33 3 


rcentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


meet BIGYGLES Fr 


. c "7 - Rare rood) 

akes. 
FA vD PAYMENTS was WiTWNOELTT AGHA PACHA , vorrost 
EASY Y PAY rters and our sup rior iosupe: 


its bri rs from all parts 
n iD dip = le 
Gata free. ROUSE, HATARD & CO. 8 H ST. PEORIA, TLL. 


a yews 


























LOWEST 
PRICES ON 





ah 
on -_— & 
ETARHATT Hm ASP 


A Canvas Cartridge-Belt,any gauge or caliber, 





Send for our a 
, 8 Murray St., N. Y. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


by mail for 13 two-ct. 
Catalogue. Von Lengerke & Detmo 











THIS SEWING Leys 
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= 
= 
—) 





ADONIS HAIR CURLER. 
eee rereree ee VNNVY NYY VY) 


THE MOST PERFECT GURLER AND Commyen MADE, 

| — uickest and Makes per- 

| fect curl. No Catches or 4 —t- to get 0 out of order. 

| Sold by dealers. For 2c. we will mail one post-paid. le 
WO Ric & ALLEN, Winchendon, Mass. 


reese 


vale AT AA FEES, Address, 
partment, Pore Mra. Boston, New Now Y Wee PUulene. 


OTHER 2 Se 














Prematurely naturely old, worn, = weary 
ken down i 
— “having to do ‘the fam- 


oy * in the old by A 

when spendin; was e e 

SELF-OP Brit 4,00 700: SHER 
oul a RUBEFACIENT x a 


| sure cure for Gr rip umonia, Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Croup, etc. co SOC sent b mall. one irculars 





» TWINS! 


Brightest and Best 











'Bixby's “ Royal Polish” ror Ladies’ shoes. 


__No Family Complete Without These Twins. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 





designs for scrol 


my 4 

of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fanc 
Woods, ) nao! cs’ Tools, Sma! 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, etc., or 


8a 


jature Designs. 
Pocket Knives. 


i oe Cc. 
lum Street, 
TFORD, CONN. 


216-220 





IN ALL THE LAND. 


| Bixby’s “Three Bee” Blacking For Gents’ Boots. 


On receipt of 15c. I will send, 


wing, and 
()-page illustrated Catalogue 


send 6c. for Catalogue and Min- 
argains in 
d tsi ¢ promaanes. 

ucements oe ROY, ums, 


4 on Teceipt of loons stam LTON 
ye & CO., Fireworks, 136 Broad ! St., Rh Mass. 











A clean, odorless dressing 
for house plants, easily -- { 
lied, producing healthy 
foliage and gencrous flower- 

ng. Sample package, } 
envug! ‘h for Be, by plafits 
caren months, 25c mail. 
on "Window Gt arden- 
ing” by Prof. 8. T. gases, 
sent free. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C 


BOSTON OR NEW 


CORNS=“BUNIONS 


ARE POSITIVELY CURED BY 


Mitchell's Cure-all Corn & Bunion Plasters. 
Fe. TRIAL will make a cripple dance for joy. 
by Druggists, or sent by mail for 50c. per box. 
"mena Plaster Works, estan Mass. 





















DEALERS DONT LOVE US > 









| 





because we let them alone. Our aim is to deal direct with co consumers; th 
y us year after vane, —_= blad ie ey — 


es are hand-forged from razor steel. This cut is 
t size of our 65c. strong knife. To start ‘ou, ~~ sell 
one for 48c.; 5 for $2 Biers tts 


blad arl, 35¢e. 
ne S-blade, 81 iollow: 
razor, 


1.25; Best razor 
strop ever made, 
\ 50 cents. 

Send for free list. 
MAHER & GROSH, 
44 8 Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


BOSTON | 


IS THE PRINCIPAL CITY THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE SALE OF oun oTON CLOTHING. 


PANTS to order, $3.cO and upwards. 

Send 6 cents for samples for selection, 40-in. tape, and 
rules to take your own measure for Coat, Pants and Vest. 
Bay State Tailoring Co., 34 Hawley St., Poston, Mass. 

A_ QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 

Reliable Agents Wanted in every city, town and 
county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 
Syph hon, Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 

older, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic 
Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 
dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and ~~ Rein 
Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., 

These articles are all new inventions or aes merit, 
and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merc hants, 
Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 
energetic agents. Secure your ae at once before 
4 istaken. For full particulars addres 

Post & Company, Manufacturers, c ‘ine innati, O. 


The ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh’? Lamp 
_— four or 

ve times as 
much light as 
the common 
incandescent electric affair ; 
and the light is as soft and 
smooth and steady and good 
in every way, and the lamp 
is almost as easy. 

Send for primer. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. PiTTsBURGH Brass Co 


DRESS REFORM GARMENTS. 


IN ALL STYLES. 


Bates Waist. 


(SUBSTITUTE FOR CORSETS.) 


Jersey Knit Union 
Undergarments in. silk, 
wool, merino and gauze. Per- 
fection of fit, finish and 
durability. 


Cc. Bates & Co., 


47 Winter Street, Boston. 
67 West 23d Street, New York. 


Catalogue sent free. 


NEW PARLOR CAME. 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 
The whole world are 

being made happy with this 

Intensely Amusing Game. 
Mailed post-paid 

until Christ- 

mas. 



























Post-paid, 
Nickel, $1 
Bronze, .75 


ELASTIC TIP CO 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 
BARRY'S ts” 
HAIR & SKIN 

Anelegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
_BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


















Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


rice. 
York. 















































BROWN’S ) © your 
FRENCH —. 
DRESSING | _ Stoes. 














Awarded highest honors at 





























Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 1881 
Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 











and wherever exhibited. 











Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 























